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NOTES AND STUDIES 


LA TRADITION MANUSCRITE DE LA COR- 
RESPONDANCE DE SAINT BASILE 


(suite) 


CHAPITRE V 
LES LECONS DES DIVERS MANUSCRITS RELATIVES A LA 
LETTRE 46 


§ I. Remarques préliminaires: élenchus des manuscrits avec 
leurs sigles. 


Nous avons dit ailleurs pourquoi nous ne pouvions recourir, dans 


le cours de ce travail, aussi souvent que nous l’aurions souhaité, 4 la 
contre-épreuve des variantes. Nous n’avions 4 notre disposition que 
Yapparat critique des Mauristes qui est incomplet et imprécis. Par 
ailleurs il nous était impossible d’entreprendre des collations trés 
étendues, 4 cause de la multitude des manuscrits. Nous avons 
pratiqué divers sondages. En particulier nous avons comparé dans 
quantité de manuscrits les legons des lettres 1 2 5 6 45 46. Mais 
aprés réflexion nous avons décidé de borner notre exposé & la seule 
lettre 46. C’est la seule qui nous fournisse un bon rendement, parce 
qu’elle est trés longue et qu'elle a été reproduite trés souvent. Le 
tableau des variantes qui va suivre mettra en lumiére certains faits. 
En premier lieu il justifiera notre distinction des familles, et en second 
lieu il nous montrera que les diverses traditions ne sont pas séparées 
par une muraille de Chine, mais qu’elles supposent au contraire un 
point de départ commun. A vrai dire elles ne coulent pas méme dans 
un lit isolé, et elles arrivent encore & confondre leurs eaux par endroits. 
La lettre 46 a été traduite en latin par Rufin, d’une fagon assez libre 
comme c’est l’habitude de cet auteur. Nous ferons quelquefois appel 
4 son témoignage. I] faut noter que Rufin l’a connue comme homélie, 
non comme lettre, car elle fut dés l’abord incorporée aux homélies 
de S. Basile, parmi lesquelles elle figure encore dans beaucoup de 
manuscrits. Nous avons collationné la lettre 46 dans 29 manuscrits, 
VOL, XXIII. Q 
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dont 16 sont des manuscrits d’homélies, tous 4 la Biblioth¢que Nationale 
de Paris. Deux de ces derniers ne contiennent qu’une partie de la 
lettre, savoir: le 482 et le 485. Un troisiéme, le 497, n’a été collationné 
que jusqu’aux deux tiers, tant il est incorrect. Le Vaticanus 435 a été 
collationné sur une photographie. Le Parisinus toz0S ne contient 
pas la lettre 46. Voici la liste des manuscrits qui figurent dans la 
liste ci-dessous, avec leurs sigles : 





476 = N! x°s, Hom. 1267 = N'® xv°s, Hom. 
480 = N? x°a, Hom. Cc. 47=C xI*s. Hom. 
481 = N® xI°s. Hom. C. 48 = C? =a, Hom. 
482 = N‘ xi°s. Hom. C. 230 = C® 1x°s. Hom. 
485 = N® xI°s. Hom. C. 337 = xI*s, Lettres 
486 = N® x1I* s. Hom. S. 334 = S! XVI s. Lettres 
487 = N? xI°s, Hom. S. 1021 =S? = xx*s. Lettres 
497 = N& x°s. (970) Hom. Vat, 2209 = V!_—_ x®s. Lettres 
498 = N® x’s, Hom. Vat. 435 =V? xuim°*s. Lettres 
500 = Ns xi*s. Hom. Vat. 434= V°> = xur®s. Lettres 
506=N" = x®s, Lettres | Med. vi4g=F x/xI°s. Lettres 
763 = N32 x®s. Hom. Med. tvu 7 = L xI°s, Lettres 
860 = N!8 xIv’ s, Hom. Ven. Marc. 79 XII°s. Lettres 
967 = N%* = xiv*s. (1377) Lettres | Mutinensis 239 = E xi*/xu*s. Lettres 
971=N' = xvi®s. Lettres 


N.B. N® = Paris. 497 premiére main 
N&corr = Paris. 497 2° main 

N° = Paris. 500 premiére main 
Ni0corr — Paris. 500 2° main. 


§ II. Les variantes des manuscrits. 


Ed. Migne 
Bénéd. P. G. 32 
zr. 135A 369A mpds wapOévov éxmecotcav. «cis Bo Bu N2°°5*C! 


2. viv katpés. Praem cai N°°S9 

3 TS mpopytixdy exeivo. add pyrov N°°®*®*, doyov 
N7 10 1213 

4. tr tdwp TH xeparyn Bu 

5: tods tetpaupatiopévous (Hier. ix 1). 7d ovvtpypa 


(cf. Hier. viii 21, xiv 17) Ab 2/, (E Marc. 79) 
Bo Bu N5 68912 Ruf 


6. 135B 369 B ¢r ddaxputi zaptévac Bo Bu Bz N®89 101218 C18 
togoitov. tyAxovrov Bo 1/, (F) Bu Bz 

8. mwrdpa, 7d cia Bo Bu Bz N*°° 

9. oi tpauparia: (Is. xxii 2). ai Aa */, (L Paris 

Suppl. 334) N®?? (Is. xxii 2 8*) 

10. fougaias. payaipas (Is. xxii 2 8 A) Bz N8 corr 
i. Svtws. dAnOwov N™ C! 
12, tr BéXn rod wovnpot Bz N'*™ C! (Ruf) 

I3. 3. om Bz N1267 1213 


14. dv. 7 dv Bo 1/, (C) Bu Bz N® 











16. 


17. 


78. 
19. 


20. 


2I. 


22. 


23. 
24. 


25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 
33: 


34: 
is. 


36. 


37: 
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Ed. Migne 
Bénéd. P. G. 32 
135C émBPdémovtes. BAéerovres Ab Ac Bo ?/, (F) Bu 


Bz N®° Cl 
oi ye. of xai Bo !/, (C) Bu Bz N® 
dei. om Bz N® 
369 C tév dyiwv edayyehiwv, rod dyiov eiayyeAiov Bz N® 
éuBdérwv, Brerwv Aa 1/, (Vat. 434) Ab }/, 
(Par. 506): BAdfas Ab ?/, (E Marc. 79): 
éuBrAeas Bo Bu Bz N° 
ywai Ab *7/, (E Marc. 79) Bo 1/, (F) Bz. 
yevaixa Aa Ab 1/, (Par. 506) Ac Bo !/, (C) 
Bu N! 2367891316 C123 (Ruf) 
To0 Seomdrou. tH Tore Tov Seororov Tov éxoupaviov 
Bz ryv more Tov éxovpaviov Seamdrov N2°7 12 18 
jis i Kepadh 6 Xpiotés. om Aa 1/, (Vat. 434) Bo 
Bu Bz N12891016 C (Ruf) 
mvedpata. taypata Aa '/, (Paris S. 334) Ac 
ty KaBovri pera xeipas Bo Bu N® 
duexdexjoar Bz 
Sivarar, dedvvyrac N?° 1215 
tr dvarpiBas xatadurdv Aa 1/, (Vat. 434) Bu 
135 D kaiei, «av ei Bz N®715 Cl 
taxa 8€ paddov Ab ?/, (E Marc. 79) Bo Bu Bz. 
paddov d€ Aa Ab !/, (Par. 506) Ac N1 226891516 
Cl23 
369 D xai viv Boa Ab 1/, (Par. 506) Bo Bu Bz. ¢ Boa 
cai vw Aa Ab 2/, (E Marc. 79) Ac N1227816 
ci23 
6lwdvyns Ab Bo Bu Bz. om Aa Ac N} 22720121816 
Cl? Ruf 
Kat ydp. «i xai Bu Bz 
372A Kai 4 yhdooa Aa ?/, (L Vat. 434) Ab Bo Bu Bz 
Ruf, «av 4 yAéooa Aa '/, (Par. S. 334) Ac 
N1213 Cl2: xai ei 4} yAdooa N®: xiv ei 7 
yAaooa N® 
135E GANG ot, GAAG Kai Bu Bz N°°102 
cuvadeias Bo Bu. xowwvias Aa Ab Ac N12367 
121316 C123: gqapbevias N®°! Ruf: xowwvias 
kai ovvadeias THs €k THs TapHevias Bz 
dmoppipaca Ab Bo Bu Ruf (¢ Ps. ii 3). dsroppy- 
éaoa Aa Ac: dOerjocaca Bz N*!° 
dmodpica, dodpacaca Bo */, (F) Bu N2*° 1°18 
émel odx. ézrevdi) ov7K Bo Bu Bz N®°?° 2 
Q2 
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39 
40. 


4l. 
42. 
43: 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47- 


49: 


so. 


si. 
f2. 


53: 
54. 


5S: 
56. 
57: 


59- 


60. 
61. 
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136A 


136B 


136C 


136 D 


Migne 


372B 


372C 


372 D 


373A 


éxpuyys. drodivyys Bo 1/, (F) Bu Bz N*” 1013 (3 

ob8é Tis dori cor tpomos ob8é pyxavy. om éori cor 
tporos ovdé Bo Bu N®° 122 (Ruf ?) 

toiro Bo Bu. om Aa Ab Ac Bz N!578101816 
C123 

ovycahipar, mepixadvwar Bu 

tr xatadpovel Xourév Bo Bu N” 

aitds. praem xai Bz N®** 1° 

tov GdnOwdv vupdiov Bo Bu Bz. om ddnOwov Aa 
Ab Ac N!316 C?5 Ruf 

prnoOnre ris kadijs. add exeivys Bz: pvnoOyre 
obv éxeivys tis Kadjs N*° 1° 

Geod. praem rot Bz N* *° C® 

prioOnte Tis cepris auvodias. om Bo '/, (F) Bu 

veaLodons Ett Kai axpalodons Bo Bu. vealovons 
dprt } Tore xai dxp. Aa Ab Ac N 123781612; 
vealovons dpre tore kai dxp. N': veaLovons dpre 
kal tore kai dxp. Bz: veaLovons yap apre Kal 
dxp. tore CS 

7a Tis cuvnPeias Bo Bu (Ruf). ris cvvnfeias rd 
Kparos Aa Ab Ac N}!23678 corr 10 corr 12 13 16 
C123: 75 Kpatos THs cuvybecias Bz: riv cvvynb7 
diaywyjv N* 10 

7a pév, add xara xpdtros Bo Bu Bz N*° 1° 

éxeivas Ab ?/, (E Marc. 79) Bo Bu Bz Ruf. 
éxeivys Aa Ab !/, (Par. 506) Ac N?25671516 
C25: éxetvyy N*° 10 

kat GwepBaiverw. om xai Bz N°! 

kal Kah@s edxouévns thy mapGeviav cor apBopov 
tpn Ojvat Ab Bo Bu Bz N*®°?218 C3, om Aa 
Ac N12781016 C12 Ruf 

map0évw mpérovca, praem cai Ac N11°16 C3, 
praem 4,N™C!: tr } rpérovea rapbévw Bz N* '° 

Sdxpua. ddxpvov Bo 1/, (F) Bu N2°7™ 

méoa S€ ypdppara, zocdxis ypaupata Bo Bu Bz 

éxdpatas. pracm wodddxis Aa Ab Ac N!2*87 
8corr 9 101213 16 (12 


moodkts 8¢ Sapa. adca 5é Sapa Aa Ac N! 25 8eorr 
12 13 16 Cc} 23 


Tod vupdiov, rod dAnOwod vupdiov Bz N°** 1° 
Tod depiou mvedparos. ov dépos Tod rvevparos Aa 


Ac N} 389101216 C23 (Ruf) 
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62. 136E mpds Karpov pév, om péev omnes 

63. Gorepov 8é.  torepov pévrou omnes 

64. eipjoes. add Kai jKovnpévov padXov payaipas 

Surrépou (Prov. v 4) Bz N2®82018 Cl 
65. 137A 373B Xu. add % wort zAnpys Kpicews év f dtxavootvy 


66. 


68. 
69. 


70. 
71. 
72. 
73: 


74: 


Dw: 


77- 


79: 
8o. 


87. 


82. 
83. 
84. 


86. 


exounOy viv dé povevrai (Is. i 21) Bz N2°7 89 1018 
1 


twa tTav. twas tav Ab !/, (E) Bz N§°?° 

"lepepiov. add rod mpopyrov Bz N®** 10 

elSes. Praem éywv pos aitovs Bz N®*9 10 

*lopayd (Hier. xviii 13 cod B). ‘IepovoaAjp 
(Anz) Bo Bu Bz N**™ Ruf (Hier. xviii 13 
codd § A) 

tr tov mpopyrov ‘Qené Ab 1/, (Par. 506) Ac 

aity. om Bu Bz N®*°? C® Ruf 

éwnyye'Aduny. éverecAcunv Bu N*!° Ruf 

épod tod dvipéds Bo Bu Ruf. éuod rod ddnOwod 
dvipos Aa Ab Ac N®°**: éuod rod dOavarov 
dvdpés N1237101316 C123, 
kat GBavarov avdpos Bz 

137B matpgov Ab 2/., (E Marc. 79) Bo Bu Bz N2°7810 
1213 Cl Ruf: pytpdov Aa Ab 1/, (Par. 506) Ac 
NI316 (23 
373C word. om Bo Bu Bz N278101218 Cs 

Ta vorwpatd gov. add amd ris amdoryros Tod 

Xpurrod Ab ?/, (E Marc. 79) Bz, dao rigs aad. 
79101213 


€uov tov dAnOwod 


THs eis Tov Xpurrov N?° 
Sid To ToUTo. om. to. Bo Bu Bz N*®92012 C8 
émwdais, Praem rais tvevpatixais Aa Ab 1/, (Par. 

506) Ac N12 67 8 corr 10 corr.13 16 C123 
dei. om Bo Bu Bz N®89 1012 C18 
Srefjew. duefiw EXeyov Bz N°*%!° (Ruf?) 

137C 376A & ei tts Tov vadv Tod Geod POeipe A€Eywv Aa Ab Ac 

N1 2378 101213 16 C123 
mpocveuxav. eiyav Aa Ab Ac N12°18 16 C2 
mpoceriBouv Ab Bz (-nv Bo Bu). zepreriOovv Aa Ac 
év tH mapovcia rod xupiou tpav “Inco Xpiotod 

mpndein Ab 2/, (E Marc. 79). om tpav Aa 

Ab 1/, (Par. 506) Ac Bo Bu N131%__ rypnbecn 

év TH ipépa Tod Kvpiov “Incod Bz N*!° 
mxpév, muxpdrepov Bo Bu Bz N!°7891218 
‘orévew. eveiv Bo Bu Bz N®°” 2 CS (Ruf) 


mannan aight 


re 


eee eanaenlcaieal 
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Ed. Migne 
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87. mak, om Bo Bu Bz N°8902 

88. 137 D yép. om Bo Bu Bz N®*9 1012 

89. oway. ovyav Bo Bu Bz N®*9 101218 CS 

90. kal @deydpevov Bo Bu, cf Ruf. «ai pAéyor (Hier. 
xx 9) Bz N7°1: xai pAcypaivov N°°: om Aa 
Ab Ac N}?2 corr 16 (12 

gl. 376 B dpaoa. add yap Ab */,(E Marc. 79) Bo'/, (F) Bu 

92. kaxdy dovykpttov. Kady kal aovyxpirov Aa Ab ?/; 
(Par. 506) Ac N*8°1216 C2 (Ruf) 

93. xawwov év Biw. dewdv év 7d Biw Bz N2 8°10} 

94. vongate. xatavoncatre N1orr 267 Scorr 1015 Cl2 

95. 137 E AAAdEato Thy Bégav airis cai  Sdta ev TH aicxivy 
airs Ab */, (E Marc. 79) Bo Bu. #AAdéato 
tiv ddgav év rH aicyivy airis Aa Ab 1/, (Par. 
506) Ac N123671316 C23: j)\ddéaro ri ddéav 
airis €& Hs otk dpeAnOyoera, 7 5? dda adrijs év 
TH aicxivy airis Bz N§° 1° 

96. émi tote, ézi rovrors Bz N® Ruf 

97- 4 yi. om Bo Bu N*°?° C3 Ruf 

98. émi mhetov opddpa: Bz rapporte A A¢yer «rd. 

99. héyer kai viv 6 Kipios. Ayer kai ra viv 6 K. Bz: 


Aéyet K. xai ra viv N®!: wavrws xai viv 6 K. 
Aéyea N2715: Aéyer K. wavrws cai viv K. C* 

zoo. 138A roy GAnOivdv Tov Gyvov Wuxdv dyiwv vupdiov Bo Bu. 
Tov adnOwov tov dyiwy Yuyav ayov vupdiov Aa 
Ab Ac C?®: rév aAnOwov Kai dyvov Yoyav dyiov 
vupdiov Bz Né@8 1013 C3 

rol. Tapdvopov Wuxiis Spod nai cwpartos p0opéa. apd- 
vopov dAryoxpoviov Kal pOopa irroxeipevov, dovve- 
Tov Ovta, Tov Wuy7s airs Suod Kal owpartos 


Pbopéa yevopevov Bz N() 8% 10 


102. dnéorn. add yap Bz N*'° 

103. TH dvopia. add <is riv avopiayv Aa Ab Ac 
N12367 89101316 C123 

104. éwehabeto. add réyer Kipws Bz N*°7* 1018 Cl 

105. €& oS odk dhednOycerar Bz (cf gs supra). om Aa 
Ab Ac Bo Bu N'*!? C® Ruf . 

106 376C auvébepey abta. cuvedeper dé N®: cvvédeper 8: ad 


kat éxeivw N°: ovvédepey St xai aitd éxeivw Bz 

N2713 Cl: cuvédepey 82 xai éxeivw airG N°: 
‘ 33 2 A a a > s NI2 

ovvéhepey 5¢ aitG 7G TovTo épyacapevy } 








I 


I 


S oo. fe fee 





107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 


ii. 
Il2. 


113. 


114. 


II5. 
16. 
117. 
78. 


119. 


I20. 
I2i. 


122. 
123. 


124. 


125. 


126. 
127. 


128. 


129. 
130. 
I31. 
132. 
133. 
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138B 
138C 86.377 A 
138D §=6©.377B 
138 E 


tr ei wepiéxecto piios Bz N27 18 C! 

7. om Bz N*10 

én. iva N27 16 

aiOddns. ovrws aidadns Bz N?°°1013 (Rut): 7o- 
covtov avOadns otrws N® 

9. om Aa Ab Ac N1310corrlé C12 Ruf 

abtav épdpac8ar. airis dvacGa Bz N* 1° 

Kai (ante puxiw Evoixov). om Bo'/, (F) Bu N°?” 

Hxovota ... tokpyoas Ab */, (E Marc. 79) e¢ 
HxovaOn toApjoas Aa Ab !/, (Par. 506) Ac N!2 
1316 C13, Kove . . . Todkunoavra Bo Bu 
(Ruf): jxovora: . . . rodApjocavtra N *891012; 
HKovoTat ... Twa ToAunoavta Bz 

tr Baoitixy cixdove Bo Bu Bz N267891215 Ct 

tr évOpwrov yépov Bo Bu N® §° 12 

Tis wapbevias. ris xapiros Bz N®*°!° Ruf 

xabuBpioas Ab */,(E Marc. 79) Bo Bu. évuBpioas 
Aa Ab 1/, (Par. 506) Ac Bz N&7 8910121316 
Cc} 23 

aityvy Bo Bu Bz. om Aa Ab Ac N1 28710 corri3 
16 C123 Ruf 

kal yap 4 Séomowa. dAAG Kai 7 Séorowa Bz N!° 

4 Aiyuttia Ab Bo Bu Bz Ruf. om Aa Ac N1516 
C23 

yciv. om Bu N°! C3 

odxér. hv mapOévos. add dcov eis tpdbeaw Bz N® 
910 ¢ broposito’ Ruf 

el éym pi) €Bouddpyy. oi «i xy EBovAov Bo '/, (F) 
Bu N21 C3 

dv ég0dpyn. add ri pis; od rapa todro dvévoyxos 6 
toApyrias hs Bz 

én todtos. add racow Bz N?°!® C! Ruf 

émotpéper. add ot yap, ei ris Téerrwxer, dpether Kat 
kvAierBar Bz N2°!8 Cl 

Xptorod tod vupdiou Bo Bu. ¢ rod xpucrod vup- 
diov Aa Ab Ac Bz N37 910121316 C123 

kal odx dvéotpeper. om Bo '/, (F) Bu N® C* Ruf 

kat dvacrdcews. pracm xai Cwijs 7rou Bz N®® 

kohdgews. om Bo '/, (F) Bu N®?° C3 

dpapmpdtev. dyuapriiv Bo Bu Bz N* 91012 Cs 

émotpopijs. tzroorpopys Bo Bu 
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134. 
135. 


136. 
137. 


139. 
140. 
141. 
142. 


143. 
144. 
145. 
146. 
147. 


148. 
149. 


so. 
Ist. 


152. 
153. 


154. 
ISS. 


156. 


157: 
158. 
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139A 


139 B 


139C 


139 D 


377C 


380A 


380 B 





éwoSeiypata. praem év 7H ebayyediw Bz, add év ro 
cbayyediw N°? 

Ts mpdBatov. praem xai Bo Bu N®'!, add rd 
drrodwhds kal éri Tév Gywv pepopevov Bz N®* 1° 

téav wopvav. om trav Bo Bu Bz N267 910 121516 

mad dvaljcavta. om mradkw Aa Ac N}2710 corns 
ci23 

édeEjpact Bo Bu Ruf. BonOjyyaor Aa Ab Ac Bz 
N1 2367910121316 C123 

iacdpeOa. add éxacto Bz N™ 

ot. om Bu Bz N®®? (Ruf) 

ouveidért. add xai trois éavtiis Kaxois Bz 

paotiyodpevoyv Ab Bo Bu Bz. zpocpactvyovpevov 
Aa Ac N!? rpopacriyovpevoy N2°6916 C28 

TH Stavoia. om Bo Bu C*® 

6 vids Tod Geo. 6 vids rod dvOpwrov Bu N2 67918 C3 

tév dyy&wv. rev dyiwy dyyéAwy Bz N°! Ruf 

éxmopedoovrar. dvacrycovra: Bo Bu Bz 

@Wespouv pyoiv. Sri dyoiv &edpovwv Bo Bu Bz N¢ 
6910 (Ruf) 

éxd@yro (Dan. vii g). éxabéfero Aa Ab !/, (Par. 
506) Ac N? 26 

tpéxot. add rov dpparos Bz N* 1° 

kexpuppéva. xpurra Bz N*®?° 

Ta mdvta (om ra wavra Ab 1/, [Par. 506] N!*) 
GOpdws cis éfaxoueréy. raira ravta havepis cis 
égaxoverov Bo !/, (C) N?: xai ravra dwagarhas 
aOpows cis éEaxovorov N®®: xai ravra dragarhas 
GOpows eEaxovora N*": xai wavra dmwagardGs 
éfaxovora Bz 

4 Wuxy. om 7% Bz N*1° 

togoutw Gearav. tocoitwy Kal towiTwy (om 
Gearav) Bz: tocovrwy Kai towitwv Geapatwv N* 
6910 

dvutoictous. dvvrorrdrovs Bz N*??° C* 

Sov. dre Bz N*°912 C3 ? 

é0dvata. dOdvaros Bo '/, (F) Bu!/, (Par. 971) én 
marg. 


ir ovK éxet mépas Bz N* 691012 C3 


SrexBivar. exddivae Bu N2271215 C3: Srexpvyeiv 
Bz N410 
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Ed. Migne 
Bénéd. P. G. 32 
159. 380C viv gws eeorw. olov as tert C*: ws 7d viv 
éeorw Bz: ws ovv eEeorw N®!9: ais eEeorw N® 
1213 
160. Seite, Praem oi dywr Bodo. Bz N*°* 19 
161. évavtiov adtov.  évavtiov Kupiov rod rommoavros 
jpas (Ps. xciv [xcv] 6) Bz N*#°°!° 
162. Kahav, praem ipas Bz N*®° 1012 
163. & Adyos. 6 Getos Adyos Bz N*°91° 
» 164. 139E Sere . . . dvawatow ipas (Matt. xi 28) Bz (om 
apos pe Bz) N24°7891018 Cl, om Aa Ab Ac 
Bo Bu N131216 (23 
165. Zotw ov 6835 owrnpias. éorw dAws owrnpia N' 
C3 
166. TOV peTavooUvTwy. Tav pera dAnOeias peTavootVTwY 
Bz N4691012 C3 
167. motos Kiptos. murrds yap 6 Kvpws qyav Bz N*°!° 
168. 380 D bs od8€ povwrdrns GAXG trdvtw Tdv SeBouwpevww TH 
dpaptia dotiv Erowpos ehevdepwrys N27°1°!%, od 
cov 5¢ povwrarys xr Bz N*°°: om Aa Ab Ac 
Bo Bu N1 210 corr1216 (123 
169. éxeivou. add yap Bz N*®°!° 
170. pypara. pyya Bz N1°!* 
171. 140A orépa elev. om N*®91012 CS 
172. _ loxdovres (Matt. ix 12 Marc. ii 17). dyratvorres 
(Luc. v 31) Bu Bz N"® 
17} odx RNOov. add dyoi Bz N°® 
174. 381A tis obv dori cor mpdpacis % Tw GAAw, Tada abtod 
Boavtos; Ab Bz N*®8!° Cl. ris oy con Eora 
«rd. N27913; om Aa Ac Bo Bu N! #1216 C28 
175. Bovderar Kipios. PBovAecrar 6 Geds Bz N°? 
176. mAnyis. wAdvys Bz N®° 
177. 140B oiAtKkois domacpois. marpixois doracpois Bz 
178. tr rais mpageow aitod Bo N27 °!218 Cl, zais mpagert 
kal Tais érBupiats avrov N° !° 
179. dmootpépavtas. imroorpéevavras Ac Bu Bz 
180. 381 B dwd 6800 xaxijs. om C*®: dd 800 rovnpas Kai 
kaxjs N&910 
181. mpds tov Spdpov. praem xai Bz N®*", add re N™ 
182. eipqyns. add édOovras Bz N°” 
183. eippootvyy kai xapay xatayyeiAy (0m jpépav) Bz 
784. 140C. tr ipiv dyoiv Bz N2°7 9101213 Cl 
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Ed. Migne. 
Bénéd. P.G. 32 
185. 140C 381 B évimov tod Oeod. om Bz N®°: évirwyv trav dyyédwv 
tov Geod (Luc. xv 10) N° C® 


186. dpaptwho. Praem avOpurw Bo '/, (C) 

187. petavooivn. add 7) éri évevnxovta évvéa dixaios ot 
ov xpetay €xovor petavoias (Luc. xv 7) Bz N®*!° 

188. abtés...dmokoyjeetar. Erowos .. . droAoyyoarba 
Né 9 

189. 6 dyabis warjp. 6 dyabds N' C?: 6 cwryp Bu '/, 
(Par. 971) 


§ III. Commentaire du tableau des variantes relatives a la 
lettre 46. 


Nos collations ont été faites antérieurement 4 toute classification, et 
par conséquent en dehors de tout systtme préconcu. Pourtant nous 
avons cru pouvoir éliminer de notre tableau les variantes insignifiantes 
telles que fautes d’orthographe isolées, omissions ou substitutions 
d’articles ou de particules. 

Si nous envisageons les familles de l’embranchement A nous con- 
statons qu’elles concordent entre elles dans la proportion de 95 % environ. 
Dans l’embranchement B l’accord est encore plus complet, surtout entre 
Bo et Bu. Une seule famille, celle que nous appelons Bz, fait difficulté 
et pose un probléme qui sera examiné A part. 

Parfois il y a accord entre A et B sur un texte qui n’est pas celui de 
Migne. En ces cas les Mauristes ont gardé le texte des éditions 
antérieures qui futsprimitivement établi sur des manuscrits d’homélies. 

La famille Bo est représentée dans notre tableau par le Coislin 237 (C) 
et par le Mediceus tv 14(F). Or ces deux mss présentent quelques 
divergences dont voici la liste : 


M. 369 C. 3. éuBrdWas yuvaixa C= Bu 
éuBrebas yuvacki F 
372 A. 9. amrodpdcaca F = Bu 
D. 2. ddaxpvov F = Bu 
376 B. 1. dpaca (yap) ra F (Bu dpa... yap ra) 


377 A. 11. cai ov ei py éBovAov F = Bu 
B. 6. xai otk avéorpevev om. F = Bu 


12-13. KoAdcews Om. F = Bu 
380 B. 9. abdvaros F = Bu '/, (Paris. 971) ix 
marg. 


Le Vat. 435 (Bz) est, parmi les manuscrits de lettres, celui dont les 
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variantes sont les plus nombreuses. Sur 170 cas, il concorde 68 fois 
avec le texte des Mauristes, 74 fois avec l’une ou l’autre des familles 
de B, 49 fois avec Aa ou Ac. La proportion des ressemblances avec Ab 
est un peu plus forte et nous en examinerons plus loin la raison. Mais 
c’est surtout avec les manuscrits d’homélies que Bz présente des rap- 
ports et spécialement avec un groupe d’entre eux formé de N° 9102218, 
A vrai dire, presque toutes les legons de Bz se trouvent attestées, soit 
exactement, soit avec quelques divergences insignifiantes, par un ou 
plusieurs manuscrits d’homélies. Ce fait est de grande portée, et 
il y a lieu de examiner de prés. II s’agissait pour le moment d’établir 
les motifs qui nous ont fait ranger Bz dans l’embranchement B. 

Les manuscrits d’homélies se divisent donc en deux groupes. L/’un, 
formé de N!2516 C125, donne plus particulitrement les legons de A. 
L’autre, formé de N4°7%9%101213, donne plus souvent les legons de B. 
Mais il s’en faut qu’il y ait une ligne de démarcation absolue. Parfois 
la presque totalité des mss d’homélies est d’accord avec A, parfois 
avec B. En outre les uns et les autres ont leurs particularités que 
nous n’avons pas toutes relevées, parce qu’il y en a qui sont sans portée 
ni intérét pour notre classement. Ces manuscrits nous permettent 
d’atteindre un état ot la double tradition A et B n’est pas encore 
complétement orientée, ou plut6ét ne forme encore qu’un seul courant 
tendant a diverger, formant ici et la des ilots, mais rejoignant ses bras 
un peu plus loin. 

Relativement & la lettre 46, les manuscrits des lettres nous raménent 
a une phase d’unité représentée par les manuscrits d’homélies et par Bz. 
Non que Bz et les manuscrits d’homélies ne présentent déja une 
tendance de la tradition 4 se diviser; mais le double courant n’y 
circule pas encore dans deux lits distincts. Il y forme seulement des 
iles. Ce n’est pas encore le delta. On pourrait, il est vrai, soupgonner 
Bz de dépendre, pour cette lettre, des manuscrits d’homélies ; mais 
cela n’avance pas la solution du probléme. Car il reste que la source 
des divergences entre A et B se trouve dans les manuscrits d’homélies, 
et que les deux traditions se sont différenciées en épurant un peu au 
hasard, et chacune 4 sa facon, un texte fortement glosé qui est justement 
celui des homélies et de Bz. Bz trouvant précieux le texte et les 
gloses conserve tout péle-méle, et il nous permet par excellence de 
retrouver |’indistinction ancienne. 

Nous arrivons aux mémes résultats en examinant la famille Ab. Car 
cette famille, qui appartient sans aucun doute a l’embranchement A, 
est encore en communication avec B. Elle comprend dans notre 
apparat trois manuscrits, représentant deux groupes 4 l'intérieur de 
cette famille. D’une part nous avons le Parisinus 506 représentant 
le groupe qui ne connait pas les aver‘ypagor, puis d’autre part E, qui 
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est le Mutinensis de la bibliothéque d’Este, et le Veneto-Marcianus 79. 
Ces deux mss donnent les dveriypago: ; ce sont les plus rapprochés de B. 

Il n’y a donc pas de cloison étanche entre A et B. Pour reprendre 
la comparaison qui nous a déja servi, méme aprés que s'est produite 
la séparation entre A et B, les bras intermédiaires du delta communi- 
quent encore par endroits. 

Dégageons rapidement quelques conclusions : 

1° L’embranchement B nous représente une tradition ancienne. 
Si on admet qu’il est issu de Aa, on doit supposer que la famille Aa 
a évolué depuis que les autres s’en sont détachées, et qu’elle-méme 
a passé, relativement & la lettre 46, par l’état que nous retrouvons dans 
les manuscrits d’homélies et dans Bz. La différenciation des familles 
s'est faite par voie d’épuration du texte. Ainsi s’expliquent leurs 
rencontres et leurs divergences. 

2° Ab s’est détaché de Aa a une époque ancienne et voisine encore 
de l’unité de tradition. 

3° Ac s’est séparé de Aa beaucoup plus tard. 

4° Les différentes familles de B semblent étre issues d’un état 
représenté par Bz, lequel est émané de Aa lorsque Aa était dans son 
état le plus archaique. 

5° Bz continue, pour le texte, cet état archaique de Aa. 


Note a propos de la variante 49. 
49. Bz veaLovons (apr kai rére), kai axpalovons tiv dperiy. 
N"™? veaovons (dpri rote) . . « 
C3 vealovorns (yap dprc) cai axpaLovons (rere). . « 
N! 287816 Cl2 et !embranchement A en entier donnent veaLovans 
(dpri } Tore) kai axpalovons THv aperny. 
Bo Bu vealovons ért xai axpalovorns Ti aperny. 
Les Mauristes ont adopté le texte Bo Bu qui, bien que satisfaisant 
pour le sens, n’explique pas les autres lecons. 
On nous a proposé ici une restitution qui a l’avantage de la simplicité 
et de la clarté. La voici: 
A. dpt. est vraisemblablement la lecon primitive. 
Bo Bu. ér en est la corruption. 
Tore est une variante d’origine conjecturale pour le texte corrompu, 
qui a été introduite dans A par voie de collation. 
Il faudrait alors restituer 
veaLovons apr. kal axpalovons tiv apernv. La distinction des étapes 
de la vie humaine (ais, veavioxos, veavias, yépwv, cf. Jacoby Afpollodors 
Chronik p. 43) se trouve transposée dans la vie morale. 
veaLovons xai axpafovoyns seraient deux mots, 4 peu prés synonymes, 
correspondant & l’age du veavias. 
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Cette restitution est tout 4 fait séduisante. Elle fait disparaitre la 
difficulté résultant de la présence de rére dans l’immense majorité des 
manuscrits. C’est justement la diffusion de cette glose qui pourrait 
nous rendre hésitants, car elle obscurcit un texte qui sans elle serait 
clair dans les manuscrits A. Voil& pourquoi une critique un peu 
timide pourrait hésiter 4 considérer rére comme une glose. ‘Toujours 
est-il qu’elle doit étre fort ancienne, puisqu’elle figure dans un trés 
grand nombre de manuscrits d’homélies, dont la tradition se sépare 
& Porigine méme de celle des manuscrits de lettres. Ce serait donc un 
exemple rare de glose attestée par la grande majorité des manuscrits. 


[Supplementary note on the variae /ectiones to Ep. 46. 


I have ventured to substitute the following analysis of my own for 
the remainder of M. Bessiéres’ notes on the readings of the MSS. 
Textual criticism was not his strong point, and he was in bondage to 
a false presumption of the value of the Bz group, a presumption which 
vitiated much of his reasoning and most of his conclusions. 

(i) Aa and Ac always go together, except in the following cases: 
9, If, 19, 22, 23, 27, 33, S$, 70, 179. Of these 9 is a blunder on the 
part of two Aa MSS, and 7g an assimilation to Matt. v 28 on the part 
of one Aa MS. Of the other eight cases, two (23, 33) shew agreement 
of one late Aa MS, Paris suppl. 334, with Ac against the rest of Aa 
Ab and B: two (22, 27) are agreements of one not early Aa MS, 
Vat. 434, with Bu (with or without other B MSS): in the remaining four 
(zs, 55. 70, 179) the whole Aa group is set against the whole Ac group. 
Not one of the four readings under the last head is of any importance. 

(ii) Ab, on the other hand, shews more independence. Apart from 
the readings catalogued in the last paragraph, there are twenty-six 
readings in which all or some of ‘the Ab MSS differ from Aa Ac. In 
ten out of the twenty-six the whole Ab family agrees on a reading which 
is not that of Aa; in 37, §4, 59, 61, 121, 137, 142 it sides with Bo Bu 
Bz (that is with the whole B family), in 36 it goes with Bo Bu, while Bz 
has an independent reading of its own, in 83 it is nearer to Bz than to 
Bo Bu, while in 774 Ab and Bz share an important addition against 
the agreement of Bo Bu with Aa Ac.’ In the other sixteen cases (5, 79, 
20, 29, 30, §2, 74, 76, 78, 84, 91, 92, 95, 114, 118, 148) the Ab MSS are 
divided: in one unimportant case, 30, it is Paris. 506 which goes with 
the B family, in all the rest Paris. 506 remains faithful to the A group 
while the other two go with some, or more often with all, of the 
B group. The Ab group, therefore, represents a deflection from the 


1 And in 76 two of the three Ab MSS share similarly another addition with Bz 
against the rest. 
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standard of Aa (Aa—Ac) in the direction of B, and this deflection is 
more accentuated in the later MSS of the Ab group than in the earlier. 
Whether the Ab group represents the first stage of a movement which 
resulted in the production of the B text, or whether it is not rather 
a form of A text influenced less or more by an already existing B text, 
is a question which on this evidence alone we could not decide. 

(iii) In the B family the agreement of the Bo and Bu groups with 
one another is close, if not quite so close as that of Aa and Ac. In 
fourteen readings (4, 27, 32, 34, 42, 71, 72, 122, 140, 144, 158, 172, 
178, 179) both MSS of the Bo group go against both of the Bu group, 
but the differences are not important, and rarely affect more than 
a single word. In six of the fourteen readings Bo goes with the 
A group, Bu with Bz (32, 34, 71, 140, 172, 179). In fourteen more 
cases the Bo family is divided, and the chief impression that emerges 
is the tendency of the Florence MS (F) to side with Bu (cf. p. 234), 
where the Coislin MS (C) goes with the A family (7, zs, 37, 39, 48, 56, 
91, 113, 124, 129, 131): only in 74, 76 are the conditions reversed. 

(iv) Last of the groups to be considered is Bz. It is by far the most 
isolated and individual of all our A and B documents. If it did really 
contribute anything of value to the construction of the text, the task of 
an editor would be much more difficult than (fortunately) there is any 
good reason to suppose it would be. Of the 189 readings on the list, 
Bz has no less than 81 times a reading unsupported by any other MS 
of either the A or the B group. It is true that it has nearly always—for 
70 out of the 81 readings—support in some or other of the MSS of 
Homilies. Twice at least, 777 and 723, the Bz reading has the support 
not only of MSS of Homilies but of Rufinus, and such readings must 
of course be at least very early. They are not necessarily right, and 
in these two particular cases I do not think that they are right. 
Speaking generally the tradition of the Letter in MSS of Homilies 
is inferior to the tradition in MSS of Letters, because of the tendency 
of editors or copyists of Homilies to embroider their text for purposes 
of edification. Some five-and-twenty of the variants, important and 
unimportant, are additions of this type, whether found in Bz only (such 
as 125, 141, 183), in Bz and in (some or all of) the group of MSS of 
Homilies N‘) © 910 (such are 60, 67, 68, 95, 101, 130, 134, 135, 139, 145; 
149, 153, 160, 161, 163, 167, 187), or in Bz and a larger number (27, 64, 
65, 127, 164, 166, 168). Of the readings found in Bz only, or in Bz 
and the one particular group of Homily MSS, there is not a single one 
which has any claim to consideration as being original. Even where 
the support from MSS of Homilies is more extensive, there are two 
readings only deserving of serious discussion: 164 detre [pds pe | waves 
oi Komiavres Kai mepopricpévon Kay avaravocw tpas, where the addition 
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does seem required by the sense and context, and 768 od aod 8? 
povwrarns GAda wavtwv tov Sedovlwpévwv TH dpyapria eoriv Eromos 
éAevSepwrys, though in this latter case both the language (povwraros 
and éAevfepwryjs) and the sentiment—it is like the homiletic editor to 
extend the scope of the appeal to sinners in general—arouse our 
suspicion. 

Thus the class of Bz readings supported only by MSS of Homilies 
gives us very slight assistance in recovering the original text. Where 
Bz readings are supported by MSS of the Letters, there will be more 
chance of their being original, but the chance is not seriously increased 
by the accession of Bz. And from time to time the Bz reading betrays 
itself as quite obviously conflate, and as therefore based, very much in 
the same way as the ‘ Syrian’ text of the New Testament, on comparison 
and combination of two or more existing texts. No instances could be 
wished more demonstrative of this than 35 and zz¢: in the former case 
kowwvias, cvvadeias, tapOevias, are found in different authorities, but all 
three in Bz; in the latter case jxovo6n . . . ToAyyoas, HKoveTa . . . 
ToAphoas, HKoveev . . . TOAuHoavta, are all found and are all possible as 
far as sense and grammar go, but Bz puts two of them together into 
a combination which at any rate is not grammar, jKovera . . Twa 
toApnoavta. Bz may be sometimes right when Bo and Bu are wrong, 
but that is only because, having access to both A and B texts, it has 
chosen on occasion (about one time in three) to adopt the readings of 
A instead of the readings of B. 

(v) Earlier than any of our available Greek evidence is of course the 
evidence of Rufinus, whose version of the ad Virginem lapsam will be 
found, together with the seven other homilies which he translated, in 
vol. ii p. 740 of the Benedictine edition of St Basil (Migne P. G. xxxi, 
col. 1785). Obviously Rufinus found the document as a homily and 
translated it as such: his evidence is therefore a very early specimen of 
the tradition of the MSS of Homilies, but, early as it is, it is suspect 
from its company, and is not necessarily better than the best class of 
the tradition of the MSS of Letters. On the other hand the version as 
far as it goes (for it omits the last sixth of the document) is reasonably 
faithful, much more so than the reputation of Rufinus would have led 
one to expect, and in more than half the 189 variants we can tell what 
reading he followed. He has rather more affinity with the B text than 
with the A text, though in the following instances he goes with A against 
B, 8, 76, 31, 45, §1, 54, (61), 85, 88, (92), 177, 119, 146. He goes with 
the B text as a whole against A in 58, 59, 69, 74, 78, 87, 83, 86, 90, 703, 
121,147: with Bo Bu alone in 5, 36, (40), 50, (72), 73, 97, 114, 129, 138: 


1 So Bz and its special group of Homily MSS: a reading clearly superior to the 
ds 0b8€ of the Benedictine edition and other MSS of Homilies. 
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with Bz alone (of MSS of the Letters) 72, 22, 71, 80, 96, 110, 117, 123, 
126, 140, 145. Peculiar readings of Bz, not shared by Rufinus, are, 
however, double the number of the peculiar readings shared by him: 27, 
18, 20, 32, 34, 44, 46, 53, 64, 65, 66, 76, 101, 102, 104, ros, 108, (125), 
127, 130, 134, 149, 151. Now since Rufinus represents the Homilies 
tradition (though of course the Homilies tradition at its earliest and 
best), as against the Letters tradition, and since Bz tapped the same 
tradition (though no doubt much later and in a more adulterated 
form), it was to be expected that there should turn out to be some 
agreements between the two: but the fact that only about one in three 
of the peculiar readings of Bz finds support in Rufinus suggests that in 
other Letters, where the chance that Bz has had access to any source 
of tradition not otherwise represented in our MSS of the Letters is very 
much slighter, we need not look to it for any real assistance in the 
constitution of the text. 

(vi) It remains to consider briefly the value of the printed text in the 
light of this conspectus of the evidence of the authorities that lie behind 
it. In two cases 62, 63—which are really only one—zpis xaipov . .. 
terrepov pévro, the reading of the Benedictine text, mpds xatpov pév.. . 
terepov 5€¢, appears to have no manuscript support. In forty-one cases, 
out of 187, the Benedictines and the Aa group are ranged on opposite 
sides : it is practically on these forty-one that the question of the general 
trustworthiness of the printed text must be decided. My own impres- 
sion is that the Aa MSS are right in about two cases out of three, and 
the printed text in the third ; but of course it is only in a small propor- 
tion of them that one can speak clearly, and in the rest it is just a matter 
of greater or less probability. 

a. The Aa group seems to be right against the edition in 

20 éuBdrérwv yvvaixa against yuvaxi. The accusative is right after 
éuBAérw, and it has greater MS support ; it is also correct in Matt. v 28. 

29, 30, 31. These three readings really hang together, and the Aa Ac 
groups give a single coherently constructed sentence: paddAov S€, cirep 
kal jpiv (xara tov paxdpiov “ABed) drobaviv er Aadei, Bog Kai viv Kai 
Kéxpaye peilov 7) rept ris “Hpwodiddos rote Oix eLeori «rh. 

35. xowwvias, the reading of the whole A family, is I think certainly 
right. It was altered to ovvadeias or wapOevias because it seemed too 
strong a word to use. 

45. Tov vupdiov in the same way seemed too literal a phrase, and the 
B family with the editors insert dAn@.vov. 

go (51). tis cvvnbeias 7d xparos. All MSS give the word xpdaros some- 
where in the neighbourhood, and the A family in the most suitable place. 

54. A whole phrase in the Benedictine text, adopted from the B 
family and the Ab group, xai xadds edxouevyns thy tapPeviav avo. addbOopov 
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tynpyOnvat, is absent from Aa and Rufinus, and does not fit in to the 
context. The Benedictine editors make the plausible suggestion that 
the words really belong to the end of the previous sentence ; in that 
case they would follow after xai Adyw xai Biw pirordvus exxadovpéevys. 

74. Here the printed text, and the whole B family with Rufinus, have 
Tov @atpGov olkov kataAurotoa, Aa and most of the other MSS of the 
A family pytpdov for zratpdov. As pytpoov alone suits the context— 
for only mother, grandmother and sister have been mentioned—while 
the other was a not unnatural substitution, perhaps under the influence 
of Ps. xlv (xliv) 11, I have no hesitation in deciding for the Aa reading. 

83. wepreriOoww dopdAerax, ‘1 tried by my prayers to surround you with 
safety ’, the reading of Aa, seems distinctly superior to zpooeriOouv (zpoc- 
eriOnv) aopdrccay, the reading of the edition, of the B family, and of Ab. 

gs. After quoting Jer. ii 10, 11 «i adAAdgovrar EOvy Oeovs aitayv «rd, the 
writer proceeds, according to the Aa text, 4 5 mrapOévos #AAdEaTO TH 
ddgav év rH aicyxivy airis, interweaving in one both Ps. cvi (cv) 20 and 
Phil. iii 19. ‘The other MSS and the printed text spoil the point by 
separating the two references and giving each in full,  5& rapOévos #AAG- 
aro tiv ddgav airijs kal 7 dda év TH aiocyivy airijs. 

zzz. The A family and Rufinus give three rhetorical questions one 
after the other, ris dotA0s . . . roios Ayoris... tis am aidvos... To 
insert 7 at the commencement of the second question # zrotos Anois . 
(so the B family and the edition) is to upset the balance of the three 
clauses. 

114. In the same context jxoveGy . .. roApjoas, the reading of Aa, is 
better than jxovera . . . roAuyoas (printed text and some Ab MSS)— 
because the verbs of the parallel clauses, éudvy zpojx6y, are both aorist 
—and much better than the B readings jxoveer . . . roApjoavta. OF HKOv- 
ora... . TWa TOAUHCaVTA. 

119. Kai ovx dxovoay éB.acdpyy (A family and Rufinus) is undoubtedly 
better without the otiose addition of airyv after éBiacdpyy (B family and 
Benedictines). 

121. } d€orowa 4 dowros aire 7G KadG “Iwonh érepdvyn (Aa and Ac) is 
adequate of itself: 7 Atyvrria, inserted after dowros by the Benedictine 
text with B Ruf, is exactly the kind of supplement with which the ‘little 
knowledge’ of scribes loved to embroider their material. 

These thirteen instances (of course they are the most striking) demon- 
strate the supreme value of the A family and especially of the Aa group : 
it is not necessary to pursue this side of the enquiry further, and enough 
has been said to, shew that the Aa MSS are the indispensable foundation 
of a sound text. But the investigation would not be complete unless 
we also set down such readings as may seem to point in the opposite 
direction. 
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6. The edition, then, may be right against the Aa group in 
* 36 rov Luyov amoppijaca. So Ab Bo Bu Ruf with Ps. ii 3, against 
Aa Ac aroppygaca. But the same verse of the Psalm has dcappigwpev 
tovs dexpovs ; and it is more than possible that the writer of the Letter 
had this second phrase at the back of his mind and quoted loosely. 

$2. adeAdijs . . . éxeivas prpovpévys (with B family, some Ab MSS, and 
Ruf) must be right against the éxeévys of Aa and other A MSS. The 
plural refers to the mother and grandmother just mentioned. 

57; 58, 59. mova 5t ypdppara ... wordxis dé dHpa of the printed text is 
a combination of elements of the A and B readings, Aa Ac having réca 
82 ypdppara mwodAdxis ... réca St dépa, B rocdxis ypdppara . . . roodxis 
8¢ dapa. I do not think the printed text is right ; something might be 
said for a converse combination of A and B, zoodxis ypdppara .. . roa 
5¢ Sapa. 

61. Tov aepiov rvevparos (with B and Ab) is probably right against rot 
dépos Tov rvevparos Of Aa Ac, which agrees verbally with Eph. ii 2. 

73. €u00 Tov avdpds (with Bo Bu Ruf) is obviously right against éod 
Tov adyOwod avdpds of A ; still more against énod tod aAnOwod Kai d0avarov 
dvdpos of Bz. 

78. pupias piv er@dais . . . prpias dé dvdAaxais (with B, some Ab MSS, 
Ruf) is again clearly right ; A, by prefixing rvevparixais to éxwdais, tries 
to be edifying. 

92. TovTo povov év mact Kaxov dovyxpitov (with B and some Ab MSS) 
must certainly be preferred to the xaxdv xai dovyxpirov of A. ‘This is 
the one incommensurable evil’, evil that cannot be brought into com- 
parison with other evils ; xaxdv is a noun, not an adjective. 

103. TH) dvouia (with B Ruf) is better than rp dvopia cis ri dvopiav 
of A, since a reading which completes a Biblical citation (Rom. vi 19) 
is always and rightly suspect as against a citation left incomplete. Note 
also that cod. B of the Bible omits «is rjv dvopéay, and Basil’s Bible text 
may have done the same. 

128. Xpwrod rod vvpdiov (with Bo Bu) is a much easier reading than 
Tod xpwrTov vupdiov (‘the anointed bridegroom’ ?) of the rest. Perhaps 
we should read rod vupdiov alone. 

138. rovros Tod Kaxod GAe~jpaor (with Bo Bu Ruf) echoes the zoAAa 
pev dy edpos év TH Ocia ypady tod Kaxod dAe~jpacr of the beginning of 
the sentence, and I suspect it to be right against rod xaxotd BonOjypacr 
of A Bz. 

142. paotvyovpevoy (with B Ab) is perhaps simpler than either the 
spoopactryovpevov of Aa Ac or the zpopactvyovpevov of some MSS of 
Homilies. Liddell and Scott quote ‘ Basil’ as the only authority for 
mpocpactvyéw, and, if it is found in other Basil passages than this, that 
consideration might turn the scale here in its favour. 
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164. Of this citation of Matt. xi 28, which the editors give with the 
authority only of Bz and some MSS of Homilies, I have already spoken 
in (iv), p. 238. It is the one serious instance where not only the 
A family but the older branches of the B family fail us. 

In the result, out of 189 variations, there are barely five per cent. 
where it is either certain or at least very probable that Aa readings are 
wrong. The proportions indicate that the future editor of St Basil’s 
Letters will base his text on a collation of the three or four oldest MSS 
of the Aa group, Patmos 57, Oxford Barocci 121, Venice Marcianus 61, 
Florence Mediceus tv 7. If he will not be able wholly to neglect the 
oldest MSS of the other groups, it is safe to say that he may put aside 
altogether all MSS of those groups of later date than the eleventh 
century. 

C. H. TuRNER] 


§IV. Le Corpus primitif. 


Nous avons jusqu’ici essayé de démontrer que toutes nos familles 
de manuscrits dérivent d’un état plus ancien dont la famille Aa 
nous donne l’idée la plus approchée. I] nous est impossible de 
découvrir dans quelle mesure cet état ancien pouvait différer de 
Aa. En partant de l’ordre que représente cette famille, et & ne con- 
sidérer que les lettres qu’elle contient, et qui lui sont communes avec 
les autres familles, c’est-a-dire ’énorme majorité de piéces de la corres- 
pondance de S. Basile, on peut expliquer tous les ordres suivis dans les 
différents manuscrits, tandis qu’aucun autre ordre n’explique l’ordre Aa. 
Voila le point capital qui nous permet de conclure que l’ordre Aa est 
primitif par rapport 4 tous les autres ordres 4 nous attestés par les 
manuscrits. S’il a existé un ordre antérieur 4 l’ordre Aa et différent de 
lui, il nous est impossible d’en discourir, car aucun vestige n’en subsiste. 
Il est complétement rentré dans le néant. En théorie on ne peut nier 
qu’un tel ordre n’ait pu exister ; mais il ne s’agit pas ici de possibilités. 
Nous devons rester dans le domaine des faits. Or le fait essentiel est 
Yabsence de tout vestige d’un ordre antérieur 4 l’ordre Aa qui aurait 
sérieusement différé de cet ordre. Nous faisons donc un pas de plus 
et nous affirmons que |’ordre Aa est non seulement primitif par rapport 
4 notre tradition manuscrite, mais qu’il est primitif d’une fagon absolue. 
Nous entendons par 14 que du jour ou l’ensemble des lettres contenues 
dans nos manuscrits Aa se trouvérent réunies en un seul manuscrit, ce 
manuscrit les reproduisait dans l’ordre Aa, et qu’il fut donc l’archétype 
de ceux que nous possédons. Toute la tradition manuscrite de la 
correspondance de S. Basile procéde donc, selon nous, de cet archétype 
dont il serait intéressant de rechercher la formation. 

R 2° 
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La pluralité des ordres que nous avons est issue d’une tendance a 
compléter les recueils existants et 4 classer la Correspondance suivant 
un certain plan, un certain ordre. Si ‘la Correspondance de S. Basile 
avait été publiée en entier dés l’origine, les étapes conduisant 4 un 
classement logique et définitif auraient été abrégées, et le nombre des 
familles s’en trouverait plus réduit. Mais tout nous induit 4 croire que 
les choses ne se sont pas passées ainsi. Les premiéres tentatives de 
classement furent faites de bonne heure. Peut-étre celui qui édita un 
premier recueil des Lettres de S. Basile suivit-il déja un ordre in- 
tentionnel. Mais a mesure que d’autres lettres furent connues, soit 
isolées, soit par groupes, on les annexa au dit recueil, d’o' résulta un 
manuscrit peu homogéne. Alors on entreprit une refonte totale de 
Yordre adopté pour y incorporer les suppléments, et puis il fallut re- 
commencer jusqu’au jour oli tout étant publié on put entreprendre un 
classement définitif. Les manuscrits se complétaient par la fin, chaque 
fois qu’ils inséraient du nouveau. De 1a ces manuscrits oi les lettres 
de la premitre partie sont seules classées. Nous avons longuement 
expliqué ce mécanisme dans les chapitres précédents. Voyons comment 
on peut en tirer parti pour expliquer la formation du Corpus Aa. 

Le premier recueil des Lettres de S. Basile connu de l’antiquité ne 
contenait pas toutes les piéces du Corpus Aa. C’était, croyons-nous, 
un ‘Choix de Lettres’, simple amorce de ce qui sera plus tard le Corpus 
Aa. Ce recueil alla se complétant dans les années qui suivirent sa 
publication. On y introduisit successivement des piéces isolées ou des 
paquets entiers de lettres nouvellement révélées. Mais ce furent des 
additions qui se soudérent a l’ancien recueil, 4 titre d’ ‘additamenta ’, sans 
en bouleverser l'économie; et ce travail aboutit au Corpus Aa, qui, 
selon toute vraisemblance, se trouva constitué dés le sixitme siécle au 
plus tard. Non que le Corpus Aa n’ait pu recevoir quelques nouvelles 
pitces postérieurement 4 cette époque. Mais ces ultimes additions 
durent étre peu importantes. Ainsi le Corpus Aa se composa: (1°) d’un 
recueil primitif, (2°) de suppléments consécutifs. Cependant il faut noter 
que les suppléments durent étre annexés, non incorporés dans le recueil 
primitif. Du besoin d’ordonner l'ensemble sont issus ultérieurement les 
remaniements d’ordre, origine de nos différentes familles. La tendance 
& classer fut certainement postérieure 4 celle de compléter le recueil. 

Si Yon admet que cette description de la formation du Corpus Aa 
peut représenter les faits en gros, on comprendra que les chances 
d’authenticité des pices qui le composent diminue 4 mesure qu’elles y 
ont été insérées plus tardivement. I] n’est pas probable que le premier 
éditeur de la Correspondance de S. Basile ait admis dans son recueil des 
pitces fausses ou apocryphes, surtout si cet éditeur fut S. Grégoire de 
Nazianze, comme on le suppose. Mais pour les additions ultérieures on 
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a le droit d’étre défiants. Non que ces additions soient suspectes en bloc, 
mais la bonne foi ou le sens critique de ceux qui les accueillirent ont pu 
se trouver en défaut quelquefois. 

S. Grégoire de Nazianze (ep. 53) nous annonce qu’il avait réuni un 
recueil des Lettres de S. Basile. Nous citons sa lettre in-extenso : 

‘Aci mpotipnoas éuavrod tov péyav Bacideov, ei Kal éxelvw toivarriov 
éd0xet, kal viv mpotipa, ody Frrov bua tiv GAnOeav } Tiv diiiav- 8a TodTO 
mpobeis tas éxeivov emurtodas ras euas imoriOnu. Kai yap émbupo 
Tavtaxov ovveledy Oar jas adAHAows, kal dua Tirov Tapéxwv ToIs GAAows 
TOU petpiov Kai THs iérews. 

Ce témoignage est clair. S. Grégoire a formé un recueil des lettres 
de S. Basile et des siennes, celles-ci venant apres celles-la. L’expression 
mpobeis tas éxeivov éxuetoAds semble indiquer la totalité des Lettres 
de S. Basile. Mais nous croyons qu'il y a lieu de restreindre cette 
expression. 

Pour publier la totalité des Lettres de S. Basile, S. Grégoire aurait da 
avoir sous la main les originaux ou des copies de ces originaux, 4 moins 
que S. Basile n’eft conservé dans ses papiers la minute de toutes les 
piéces de sa Correspondance, ce qu’avait fait Libanios’ et peut-étre 
S. Grégoire lui-méme. S. Grégoire n’aurait pu se procurer les originaux 
ou les copies qu’en procédant 4 un vaste récolement, ceuvre de longue 
haleine qui aurait exigé des années. Pour ce qui est de l’héritage manu- 
scrit de S. Basile, il est douteux que S. Grégoire y ait trouvé la minute 
de toutes les lettres envoyées, ou seulement de toutes les lettres qui 
composent le Corpus Aa. Sans doute quand il s’agissait de lettres im- 
portantes, d’encycliques, de lettres concernant les affaires des églises 
d’Orient et envoyées aux évéques d’Occident, S. Basile en conservait les 
brouillons ou les doubles, mais peut-on faire cette supposition 4 propos 
des petits billets, des lettres d’affaires, etc., qui émanaient de sa plume? 
S. Basile était un homme d’action, détaché, semble-t-il, de toute vanité 
littéraire. Il y aa parier qu’il ne songea jamais a la publication de sa 
Correspondance. A ce point de vue il nous apparait bien différent de 
son ami S. Grégoire. Dés lors il nous semble peu probable que S. Gré- 
goire ait pu composer un recueil trés étendu des Lettres de S. Basile. 
Il se contenta sans doute d’éditer les lettres que S. Basile avait écrites 
4 sa propre famille, 4 ses amis ou & leurs amis communs, 4 un petit 
cercle de Cappadociens éminents, en y joignant les lettres que S. Basile 
avait assez soignées pour en conserver la minute. Voila de quelles piéces 
dit se composer le recueil de S. Grégoire de Nazianze. Au surplus il 
avait un but en éditant les plus belles lettres de S. Basile. Son ami 


1 Libanios, suivant Otto Seeck, Die Briefe des Libanius, zeitlich geordnet (Texte u. 
Untersuchungen, xxx 1-2, Leipzig 1906), aurait lui-méme publié ses lettres d’aprés 
ses brouillons. 
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Nicobule lui avait demandé des modéles pour achever son éducation 
rhétorique:. . . éué re viv dwrasrov degvdv eis Adyous . . . (Grég. Naz. ep. 52). 

En somme Nicobule demandait 4 S. Grégoire des modéles de style 
et en particulier de style éloquent. Evidemment il ne réclamait pas 
des modéles anciens, qui se trouvaient d’ailleurs dans toutes les biblio- 
théques, mais quelque chose d’actuel. S. Grégoire lui répond qu’il lui 
envoie les Lettres de S. Basile, en y joignant les siennes qui viennent 
en second rang. Et le recueil sera destiné au public, car S. Grégoire 
veut que les deux noms soient inséparables partout, érGvpa ravraxod 
cvveledx Oar jas. ddAynAos. En méme temps S. Grégoire désire fournir 
au public un exemple de modestie: tirov rapéxwv trois dAAows. Danc 
il destine bien son recueil au public. Sa modestie consiste 4 se placer 
aprés S. Basile. 

Or toutes les Lettres de S. Basile ne répondent pas au dessein 
poursuivi. Il y en a qu’on peut, au point de vue littéraire, qualifier 
d’insignifiantes. S. Grégoire devait étre amené 4 faire un choix dans 
Yensemble, méme s’il avait disposé de l’ensemble. II n’édita sans 
doute qu’un florilége des Lettres de S. Basile, et, selon nous, le florilége 
de S. Grégoire constitua le premier recueil dont nous avons parlé plus 
haut, qui se dilata avec le temps pour aboutir au Corpus Aa. 

Peut-on aller plus loin et chercher dans Aa les limites du recueil de 
S. Grégoire ? 

Voici quelques points qui paraissent assez probables : 

(1°) Le papyrus de Berlin’ (v@ siécle) donne des extraits des lettres 
293 et 150 qui sont respectivement, dans l’ordre Aa, pf’ et py. 
L’exemplaire d’oi furent tirés ces extraits reproduisait l’ordre Aa, comme 
nous avons essayé de le montrer. II] n’est pas trop téméraire d’affirmer 
que les lettres 293 et 150 devaient figurer dans le recueil de S. Grégoire 
& la place qu’elles ont dans l’ordre Aa. 

(2°) Si lon parcourt la suite des suscriptions figurant dans l’ordre 
Aa, de 1 & roo inclus, on a l’impression d’étre en présence d’un recueil 
assez bien ordonné. On sent au contraire 4 certains indices que ror 
(toujours dans Vordre Aa; cf. vol. xxi p. 295) inaugure un autre 
recueil qui s’est soudé au premier. Les cent premiers numéros dans Aa 
nous présentent des lettres & peu prés classées par correspondants. 
Nous disons ‘4 peu prés’, car nous pouvons noter une exception. Nous 
y rencontrons trois lettres avec la suscription Swdpoviw payiotpw qui 
sont é’, ge et &’: entre £’ et ge’ s’intercalent quatre lettres 4 différents 
autres personnages. L’intention de classer apparait de fagon assez 
claire aux numéros o€’,, 05’, of, qui se suivent quoique n’ayant pas le 
méme destinataire, étant adressés 4 trois personnages différents qui 


1 Voir pp. 131, 132 supra. 
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n’ont de commun que le nom et qui s’appelaient Grégoire.! Les 100 
premiers numéros de l’ordre Aa constituent donc un groupe assez 
homogéne en ce sens qu’un seul éditeur semble avoir procédé a leur 
classement. Le numéro ror de l’ordre Aa (ordre combiné tableau I, 
vol. xxii p. 295) est adress¢é & Sophronios ainsi que 102, 103 et 104, 
puis trois pices de la Correspondance de S. Basile et de Libanius, 
puis (108-111 inclus de lordre combiné) quatre lettres 4 Eusébe, 
évéque de Samosate. 

Nous retrouvons encore d’autres noms rencontrés déja dans le recueil 
des 100 premiers numéros, tels qu’Amphilochios, Athanase d’Alexandrie, 
puis encore Eusébe, etc. . 

Si les lettres postérieures au numéro ror avaient fait partie du méme 
recueil que les 100 premiers numéros, nous prétendons que |’éditeur 
aurait achevé de grouper ensemble celles qui avaient les mémes destina- 
taires. Les trois lettres a Libanius ou de Libanius auraient fait suite 
dans le recuei] au numéro 30 (ordre combiné), qui est le dernier d’une 
suite de neuf lettres de S. Basile 4 Libanius ou vice versa («f’ inclus — 
X). Nous faisons le méme raisonnement pour les lettres adressées 4 
Eusébe (ro8—r111 de l’ordre combiné). Pourquoi ne figurent-elles pas 
a la suite de 17 (ordre combiné) qui est la dernitre de toute une série 
adressée 4 Eustbe ou a son entourage (série allant de 7 4 17 inclus de 
Yordre combiné)? Et ainsi de suite. Si les too premiers numéros 
n’étaient pas ordonnés, on concevrait ces incohérences ; mais si l’éditeur 
entendait classer en méme temps que publier, pourquoi aurait-il failli si 
fort & la logique? Nous ne voyons qu’une explication. L’éditeur des 
1oo premiers numéros de l’ordre Aa n’est pas celui qui a donné une 
suite 4 ce premier recueil. Un nouveau paquet est venu se souder 4 un 
paquet déja publié. Quand la soudure s’est-elle faite? On ne saurait 
répondre 4 cette question. Toutefois le second recueil est postérieur au 
premier en tant que collection. Nous pouvons maintenant essayer de 
répondre 4 la question posée plus haut. Si le recueil de S. Grégoire de 
Nazianze a amorcé le Corpus Aa, supposées admises nos déductions 
relatives 4 ce recueil, il a pu comprendre les too premiers numéros du 
Corpus Aa. 

Poursuivant cet examen de la formation du Corpus Aa, on peut se 
demander si les lettres postérieures au numéro roo (ordre combiné) 
n’ont formé a l’origine qu’un seul recueil, ou si elles en forment plusieurs 
qui se sont soudés 4 des époques diverses. Nous penchons pour cette 
dernitre hypothése, bien qu’il soit difficile de létablir. Prenons pay 
exemple la série qui va de 101 4 200 de l’ordre combiné Aa (chap. ii, 

1 [Epp. 58 60 55: the caution needs to be given that ep. 55 bears in the 


editions the superscription Mapyyopigy, but the Benedictine editors point out in their 
notes that many MSS, read I'pnyopiw. } 
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tableau 1), Nous y rencontrons quatre lettres adressées & Eustbe de 

Samosate qui sont 108, 109, r1o et 111 de l’ordre combiné, puis aprés 
une interruption encore deux lettres adressées au méme Eustbe qui sont 
127 et 128 (ordre combiné); aprés une nouvelle interruption encore 
quatre lettres 4 Eustbe, 146, 147, 148 et 149 (ordre combiné); enfin 
encore cing lettres 4 Eustbe qui sont 196, 197, 198, 199, 200 (ordre 
combiné). On fait des remarques semblables relatives 4 d’autres corres- 
pondants. Que conclure? Dans cette section du Corpus Aa ne 
s’est-on plus préoccupé de classer ? On ne saurait l’affirmer, puisque les 
lettres 4 Eusébe s’y présentent toujours par paquets homogénes. Mais 
si une seule main avait réuni la section en question, le classement 
aurait sans doute été poussé plus loin. On aurait mis ensemble toutes 
les lettres 4 Eusébe. 

On peut faire d’ailleurs une autre supposition trés vraisemblable par 
rapport au groupe de lettres qui vient aprés les roo premiers numéros 
du Corpus Aa. 

Les lettres en question ont pu étre annexées au recueil Aa, 4 mesure 
qu’elles étaient découvertes, et reproduire ainsi les fantaisies du récole- 
ment, sommairement classées par petits paquets 4 un méme correspon- 
dant. Dans ce cas la constitution du Corpus Aa a pu se prolonger au 
moins une cinquantaine d’années ou méme davantage. 

La seule hypothése qui parait exclue, c’est celle d’un éditeur unique 
publiant un recueil de pitces rassemblées d’avance. La tendance a 
classer s’y heurte & une impossibilité d’aboutir, parce qu’en classant on 
ignore encore ce qui sera mis au jour plus tard. 

Tout ce qui a été dit de la section 101 4 200 s’applique 4 toute la 
fin du Corpus Aa, avec cette remarque toutefois que dans cette partie 
en particulier on a hospitalisé des pitces de toute provenance — par 
exemple, les lettres les plus déconcertantes de la Correspondance entre 
S. Basile et Libanius, dont l’incongruité a fait suspecter la Correspon- 
dance entitre (214-222, ordre combiné du tableau I); la piéce qui 
porte le n° 22 dans l’édition des Mauristes, qui n’est pas une lettre 
(tableau I, n° 223, ordre combiné) ; la pitce qui dans le Patmius 57 
porte le numéro oxd’ et qui a pour titre wept rod px Seiv dpxodv (224, 
ordre combiné, n° 85 de I’édition Bénédictine): cette pitce n’est pas elle 
non plus une lettre. Disons-en autant de la pitce 125 (éd. Bénéd.), la 
227° du tableau I (ordre combiné), et de la piéce 16, ib. 258 du méme 
tableau. 

- Toutes ces considérations appellent une conclusion. Le Corpus Aa 
s'est constitué peu 4 peu. On est amené & admettre que sa formation 
a duré peut-étre plusieurs dizaines d’années, et peut-étre un siécle entier. 

En téte on peut détacher un premier recueil assez homogéne, ayant le 
caractére d’un ‘ Choix de Lettres’, recueil qui a pu étre celui de S. Gré- 
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goire de Nazianze,' contenant le meilleur, le plus intéressant et le plus 
authentique de la Correspondance de S. Basile. 

Arrivés au terme de cet examen nous pouvons maintenant dresser le 
stemma général résumant les faits exposés dans le cours de* notre 
étude. II n’exprime pas des filiations de manuscrits, mais seulement les 
étapes de la tradition, et comment les familles sont issues soit directe- 
ment, soit médiatement, de la famille Aa. 





(Bo ‘F(?) ‘By \, ™ 
Qn Ab 


Le pointillé représente le premier recueil (celui de S. Grégoire de 
Nazianze ?) qui a di amorcer le Corpus Aa, et l’ordre d’oi sont sortis 
tous les autres. 


1 On se demande pourquoi la Correspondance réciproque entre S. Grégoire et 
S. Basile n’est pas mieux représentée dans ce recueil, oii ne figure que la lettre 2 
On peut admettre avec vraisemblance que ces émoroAal dyo:Batu devaient figurer 
a la deuxiéme partie du recueil, dans l’ensemble de la Correspondance de 
S. Grégoire. 

2 Bo n’est peut-étre pas issu du manuscrit F (Medic. 1v. 14), mais il est issu d’un 
manuscrit identique 4 F. La filiation est: Aa< Bz<F (ou manuscrit = F) <Bo. 
[1 need hardly repeat that Bessiéres and 1, while we agree in all that regards the 
primary position of Aa, differ i ¢ofo about B. I am clear that Bz is a late 
development of B conflated with A.] 


M. BESSIERES. 


[Jn the January number it was stated that the present would be the 
final instalment of M. Bessiéres’ work. But thai statement rested on 
a miscalculation of length: and the final chapter ‘Les problémes 
d’authenticité’ must remain over till July.| 
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FRESH LIGHT ON THE SYNOPTIC PROBLEM. 


In the Hibéert Journal for October last an interesting article appears 
by Canon Streeter, in which he argues that Mark is not a primary, but 
only a secondary source of Luke’s Gospel. He says: ‘The non-Marcan 
sections form the framework of the Third Gospel, and into this frame- 
work are inserted at convenient places extracts from the Gospel of 
Mark.’ He believes that the Third Gospel first took shape lacking the 
Nativity stories and all the Marcan material. This Proto-Luke (as well 
as the completed Gospel) was probably the work of Luke himself, 
compiled at Caesarea during the time of Paul’s imprisonment there, 
and expanded, perhaps twenty years later, into the Gospel as known 
to us. It is claimed for this theory that it gives us a new primary 
authority for the life of our Lord, independent of Mark, and of quite 
equal importance. 

This theory, as the writer shews, does not run counter to the widely 
accepted ‘Two-Document’ theory. It merely interpolates a stage in 
which Q and Luke’s special material had been worked into a unity prior 
to the incorporation of Mark. The present paper attempts an examina- 
tion of the points touched on by Canon Streeter, with all of which 
there is agreement, except on that of the secondary character of Mark. 

It is interesting to note that the value of Luke as a historian is being 
more and more vindicated by recent scholarship. Canon Streeter’s 
theory helps to that end, whether Luke be the compiler of the special 
material or not. If he did not himself put together the special record, 
he knew good material when he saw it. For those who believe the 
final form of the Third Gospel to be later than a. D. 80 the argument 
will be of importance. For those who think it was completed fifteen or 
twenty years earlier, it will make no difference. 

The present writer is fully in agreement with the argument that Q 
and Luke’s special material (L) had been combined into a unity before 
they were united to Mark, but he would hesitate to follow Canon Streeter 
in relegating Mark to a secondary position. At any rate the matter is 
worth some scrutiny. 

In support of his contention Canon Streeter compares Matthew’s use 
of Mark with that of Luke, noting that Matthew uses practically all of 
Mark, whereas Luke omits a good deal. But if Matthew uses most of 
Mark, he treats his order with the greatest freedom, at least up to 
Mk. vi 13. On the other hand, Luke not only omits a good deal of 
Mark, but also (almost certainly) a good deal of Q. It would appear 
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that Matthew used up all his material, or nearly all, but dealt very 
freely with it, in rearranging its position. Luke, on the other hand, 
with much fuller materials at disposal, had to omit from all his sources, 
but only changed the order occasionally, and so in Matthew we get, in 
the main, subject-groups, and in Luke source-groups. 

I imagine that when Luke went up with Paul to Jerusalem, and 
afterwards had the great opportunity afforded him by the two years’ 
residence in Caesarea, he carefully collected all first-hand information 
which he could get about our Lord’s life and teaching, from many 
sources, as his preface indicates. As Q is probably the oldest of the 
major sources, this probably reached him (in some recension) as a 
whole, and his first work would be to fit into it the other material. 
Seeing that Q is far short of being a gospel, the resulting whole would 
still be very incomplete; but when, in the last place, Mark’s Gospel 
came to hand, a very much more adequate work became possible, with 
something like coherence in it. Since, however, some standard of 
length had probably to be observed, a good deal of omission was 
necessary. Of Q much was omitted which was of minor interest to 
Gentile readers, and of Mark much that was practically duplicated, 
either in L or Q or in Mark itself; so that, as far as precedence is 
concerned, Mark and Q may both be fairly regarded as primary sources 
of Luke’s Gospel. Both received the same sort of freatment. 

That Q and L were amalgamated as a first step is made very probable 
because they come together in the Gospel in sections which have almost 
entire independence of Mark. This was brought out in Sir John 
Hawkins’s essay in the Oxford Studies. However, it is neither 
necessary nor desirable to insist on complete independence. Luke 
was not a slave to his own methods, and some short passages in the 
‘Great Insertion’, such as Lk. xii 1b, xvii 25, 31, 33, probably are 
taken from Mark. 

On occasion, Luke’s retention of a duplicate instance may point in 
the same direction. For instance, in Lk. xiii to-17 and Lk. xiv 1-4 
we have two examples of Sabbath cures, which raise the same questions 
as Mk. ii 23-iii 6, which Luke has already copied in ch. vi 1-11. 
According to his general habit Luke would have omitted some of 
these examples ; but if he had, with some difficulty, already combined 
Q and L in chs. xiii and xiv, he may have seen some reason for not 
disturbing the arrangement. To have omitted the Mark-sections would 
certainly have been undesirable. At any rate, had all the material 
been dealt with simultaneously, this is exactly the place where we 
should have expected selection and omission to happen. 

The question may now be discussed as to how far Q + L, or both of 
them separately, could be regarded as a complete gospel. If Mark is 
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in fact a secondary source, + L ought to be obviously a more complete 
and coherent whole. As to Q, Canon Streeter would agree that Q 
could hardly be called a gospel. It had an account of the Preaching 
of the Baptist, the Temptation, the Sermon on the Mount, the Dis- 
course about the Baptist, the Instructions to the Twelve and the 
Seventy, the Discourse on Casting out Devils, the Discourse against 
the Scribes and Pharisees, and other similar material; but taken all 
together they do not form a history. | 

The same thing may be said about L; for although there are many 
incidents and parables, they have not much coherence. The Visit to 
Nazareth, the Call of Simon, the Raising of the Young Man at Nain, 
the Anointing by a Woman, and nearly all the special matter of the 
‘Great Insertion’ have few precise indications of connexion or chrono- 
logy. At any rate, though there may be sets of incidents interlaced 
with parables, main lines of history are absent. 

In both sources a few sections approximately date themselves, such 
as the Call of Simon, in L, and the Preaching of the Baptist and the 
Temptation, in Q. Any one combining these sources, without any 
first-hand information, would: group them more or less correctly ; but 
out of two such amorphous entities we are not going to get a gospel. 
Burton, in his ‘ Principles of Literary Criticism and their Application to 
the Synoptic Problém’, worked out a theory in which most of Lk. iii 1- 
iv 30, V 1-11, and vi 20-viii 3 were assigned to a special Gadilean 
source, as Lk. ix 51~—xvili 14, xix 1-28 to a special Peraean source, 
which came into Luke’s hands separately. This ‘Galilean’ source 
would generally be regarded as composed of Q-material, combined with 
four incidents from L. It could, at the best, be regarded only as 
a fragment of a gospel. And even if, with Canon Streeter, we combine 
Burton’s Galilean and Peraean sources, we get no nearer to a coherent 
whole. Nor would the fact that L has special incidents about the 
Passion and Resurrection affect one’s view of the presentation of the 
Ministry. 

It is not at all certain that where Luke deserts Mark’s order in his 
placing of duplicate accounts he is always following the order of his 
source. He may have special reasons for adopting an order of his own. 
The two outstanding instances are the Visit to Nazareth and the Call 
of Disciples. As regards the Visit to Nazareth, it is everyway likely 
that its true chronological position is given in Mark. The version in L 
was probably preferred because it gave the prophetic outline of the 
Lord’s ministry ; and it has been brought forward, partly for that 
reason, and partly because it foreshadowed the whole issue of His 
work. The transposition of the Call of Disciples is a direct result of 
the former transposition. The story of the Call in Lk. v 1-11 could 
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not suitably have followed ch. iv 16-30, for the immense interest in the 
teaching of Jesus at Capernaum indicated in ch. v 1 needed some 
explanation. This is supplied in ch. iv 31 ff, taken from Mk. i 21 ff. 
The story in Mark shews how, after a crowded day at Capernaum, 
Jesus left the town with His disciples, for a tour amongst other 
Galilean villages. The Call of Disciples could not be put later, and 
so is inserted here. ‘There was also a good reason for allowing iv 31 ff 
to come immediately after iv 30. Jesus is driven out of Nazareth, and 
it is convenient to continue the narrative where Mark records an entry 
into Capernaum. Luke has linked the two paragraphs together with 
great skill. He has altered Mark’s eiaropevovra, which referred to the 
journey from the lake-side to the town, into xar#\Gev, which suits better 
the journey from Nazareth down to the lake. The junction of iv 31-44 
with v 1-11, however, was not so easy, and, in fact, no transitional 
formula is used. Luke leaves the paragraphs side by side, content 
with the best available arrangement of his sources, but entirely sacri- 
ficing chronological order, first bringing forward the Nazareth episode, 
and then postponing the Story of the Call. The reference to Capernaum 
in iv 23 is evidence that in the source L the incident followed some 
record of work in that town. Luke is therefore deserting the order not 
only of Mark, but of his other source also. 

Just as Luke brought forward the Nazareth episode, he put to a later 
place than in Mark the incident of the Mother and Brethren. In this 
case he does not give an alternative version. The reasons appear to 
have been quite similar to those just examined. It would not come in 
suitably at viii 3, and it is used to conclude the section of the Gospel 
which treats of Christ’s first work as a teacher. He begins that section 
with the Rejection at Nazareth, closing it with the Rejection by Christ’s 
own Family, thus throwing into high relief the spiritual significance of 
both incidents. It looks as if he had rather toned down the latter 
incident, to give it a form suitable to its position following the parable 
of the Sower. 

It is interesting to note that Matthew has also displaced the Nazareth 
episode. It was not wanted in the Miracle-section, nor in the discourse 
on Mission-work. It really belongs to the next main division, giving 
Inquiries and Criticisms; and there seems to be no reason why it 
should not be included in it: possibly it was overlooked. At any rate, 
having got to the end of the Parable-section, Matthew found he had 
worked in all of Mark up to ch. vi 13, with the exception of this piece. 
He now appends it, and, after his fashion, welds it on so closely that 
it appears as if Jesus went straight to Nazareth after the parables had 
been spoken. This procedure is a great contrast to that of Luke. 

We have also, probably, an exactly similar transposition by Luke at 
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the beginning of the ‘Great Insertion’, in the Rejection by a Samaritan 
Village, ix 51-56. This incident, presumably from L, does not follow 
on at all naturally from viii 3. The wording of the incident un- 
equivocally points to the last journey to Jerusalem, and appears to 
connect all the material that follows with that journey. « Yet in xiii 22 
and xvii 11 we have references to journeys to Jerusalem, where no such 
urgency and solemnity are suggested. Moreover, to go no further than 
the first section that follows, we have a series of calls to discipleship, 
ix 57-62, which suggest the early stages of the ministry, and are not 
very likely to have happened in the midst of suspicious Samaria. The 
proper position of ix 51-56, chronologically, would appear to be just 
before xvii 11, where another incident in the same region is reported. 
Rebuffed as He purposed to go through Samaria, Jesus may have 
skirted the borders, and there encountered the ten lepers (cf. Kent 
Biblical Geography and History p. 258). The Rejection by the 
Samaritans may have been thrown to the head of the section, in order 
to give the same clue to the section as in the case of the Nazareth 
story. Moreover, a glance at Mark, where the insertion is made, helps 
to explain both the choice of this point for the ‘Great Insertion’, and 
the throwing forward of the first incident. Mk. ix 30-32 gives a similar 
foreshadowing of the end, and Mk. x 1 mentions a Peraean journey 
which was the prelude to the final journey to Jerusalem. Later, the 
insertion could not come. 

But if ix 51-56 has been brought forward, we are left with a very 
easy explanation of the connexion of ix 57-62. It follows directly 
upon Lk. viii 3 in L, and belongs to the earlier part of the ministry 
and to Galilee. The circle of the disciples is by no means closed as 
yet. In viii 1-3 the Twelve and a small company are engaged in 
a preaching tour with Jesus. Lk. ix 57-62 may be incidents of that 
tour. In ch. x the work still further widens. 

An examination of the whole body of Q+ L shews that Q is treated 
as the primary source. This is quite obviously so in the two sections 
iii 1-iv 30 and vi 20-vili 3. In the ‘Great Insertion’ (ix 51-—xviii 14), 
up to the end of ch. xii there is very little that does not belong to Q. 
From ch. xiii onwards L-material predominates. An orderly sequence 
of subjects can be traced throughout the whole, though the precise 
place in the scheme as given by Mark is lost to us, and seems not to 
have been known by Luke himself. If this point is conceded, it follows 
that Q+L is rather amorphous, chronologically. In some cases Luke 
prefers the Q-account to Mark, as the Discourse about Casting out 
Demons, and then also adheres to the Q-position ; but all these are 
cases in which the chronological order is a matter of very little 
importance. 
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Perhaps, after all, it makes no difference whether we say that Luke 
fitted Q+L into Mark as a framework, or Mark into Q+L as a frame- 
work. What I should zo# say is that he fitted Q and Mark into L; 
but that would not in the least detract from my respect for the ‘high 
value of L, as a source of the Gospel. And I should regard Mark as 
the backbone of Luke’s Gospel, just as it is of Matthew’s; but to 
establish this would not in the least invalidate the other arguments of 
Canon Streeter’s illuminating essay. 


T. STEPHENSON. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE PASTORAL EPISTLES. 


Ir critical students must take Dr Parry’s work on the Pastoral 
Epistles seriously, traditionists will certainly have to give heed to 
Mr. Harrison’s masterly codification of the linguistic evidence, his clear 
exposition of its bearing on the question of authorship, and his other 
contributions, valuable if less complete and convincing, towards the 
final solution of the whole problem raised by these letters.” 

It has, of course, long been matter of common knowledge that ‘ the 
language of the Pastorals shews on the face of it certain strongly marked 
peculiarities as compared with the other Paulines’. Mr Harrison has 
shewn us that close and methodical examinaticn very greatly accentuates 
this contrast. His statistics and curves shew (1) that the ten Pauline 
Epistles ‘ maintain among themselves a close and unmistakeable family 
likeness’. Each letter and group has its characteristic expressions, but 
they form a series. The Pastoral Epistles stand apart from that series. 
In each curve a sharp rise separates them from the ten. Judged by 
their vocabulary the Pastoral Epistles find their place in the second 
century series and not in the Pauline series. Mr Harrison has also 
shewn that certain alleged analogies in the works of Shakespeare may 
be shewn by closer examination not to support the conclusions which 
have been based on them. Take the three groups, of the ten Pauline 
Epistles, the Pastorals, and the Apostolic Fathers, and we find that of the 
Pauline words not found in the Apostolic Fathers 94 per cent. are absent 
from the Pastorals. Put the whole New Testament on one side, 
and the Apostolic Fathers and the Apologists on the other ;- the 
Pastorals have more words in common with the latter than the former 
group of writings. Thus Mr Harrison completes the work begun by 
Holtzmann. Dr Hort was right when he said that the real difficulty of 


1 The Problem of the Pastoral Epistles, by P. N. Harrison, M.A., D.D., Oxford 
University Press, 1921. 
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accepting the Pauline authorship of these Epistles was to be found in 
their style and vocabulary. But Mr Hatrison has a further contribution 
to make to the subject. The traditional view has always found its chief 
support in the difficulty of otherwise accounting for the Pastoral Epistles 
as we have them. The fersonadia which they contain bear the stamp of 
genuineness. They avoid the obvious resources of the pseudepigraphist. 
They ring true. But the difficulty of finding a place for them in the 
story of St Paul led Holtzmann and Baur to attribute them to ‘the 
happy thought of invention’. It was felt to be impossible to find any 
one situation or period into which they could all be fitted. Mr Harrison 
denies the necessity for treating them as closely connected. By dividing 
them up into small enough sections he can find an appropriate ‘ situation’ 
for each of them in the life of St Paul without creating a new period 
after release from imprisonment at Rome, which, with most critical 
students of the New Testament, he rejects. 

He also divides the Pauline elements in these Epistles into éwo 
classes: genuine fragments of personal instructions, and stock phrases 
used by an imitator, in a way which betrays their derived character. In 
his reproduction of the text of the Epistles at the end of his essay the 
differences are clearly shewn by the use of uncial letters and of under- 
lining. In such distinctions it is obvious that there is room for much 
difference of opinion as to details. But the working hypothesis is 
clearly stated and deserves full consideration. 

By dividing up the jfersonalia of 2 Timothy and Titus (in 
1 Timothy he finds nothing genuine) he finds a place for (1) Titus 
iii 12-15 as written from Western Macedonia, after the ‘four chapter 
letter’ (2 Cor. x-xiii) and before the later letter (2 Cor. i-ix), Titus, 
then at Corinth, is bidden to hold himself ready to join St Paul in 
Epirus, where he intends to winter at Nicopolis. The situation is 
possible, though further study will probably reveal more clearly the 
extent of hypothesis needed to make it probable. (2) 2 Tim. iv 13-15, 
20, 21a, written from Macedonia after the visit to Troas (2 Cor. ii 12) 
to bid Timothy, who has returned to Ephesus, to join him before 
winter. Again the conjectural element is certainly not absent. It is 
easy to find an occasion when Trophimus may have been left at Miletus 
sick. But the actual misdeeds of Alexander the coppersmith, though 
not unlikely, are not recorded elsewhere. All that we learn from Acts 
is that some one of that name was put forward by the Jews as their 
spokesman, and that the populace of Ephesus would not give him 
a hearing. (3) 2 Tim iv 16-182, from Caesarea soon after his removal 
there from Jerusalem, the ‘first defence’ being Acts xxii 1 ff. Before 
the supposed time of writing there had been a second defence, but 
Mr Harrison gets over the absence of reference to it on the ground that 
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the brethren at Jerusalem had apparently no opportunity of standing by’ 
him on that occasion. Surely the hope expressed in the last verse that 
the Lord ‘ will save me unto His heavenly kingdom’ is better suited to 
the final imprisonment, from which St Paul had no hope of escape. 
(4) 2 Tim. iv 9-12, 224, the recall of Timothy to Rome before St Paul’s 
trial, and (5) a longer letter on the eve of martyrdom, 2 Tim. i 16-18, 
ili tof, iv 1, 2a-54, 6-8, 18d, 19, 214, 22a, ‘his noble last letter and 
farewell to Timothy, in which he assures him of his complete confidence, 
bids him carry through to the end his task, as he, Paul, has now done; 
and so breaks to him the news that they two will not meet in this world 
again ’. 

Thus by skilful division the separated scraps can be put into possible, 
and sometimes probable situations. But no explanation is offered of 
the preservation and collection of such disjointed scraps alone of Pauline 
correspondence, or their redistribution in the letters where they now 
appear, and in which they create, as we are told, impossible situations. 
The stupidity of the final redactor has been too prominent perhaps in 
reconstructions of New Testament writings. Sounder criticism must 
study more carefully the probabilities of his case. But the theory here 
put forward is a distinct advance on Dr Vernon Bartlet’s assignment 
of the Pastoral Epistles as they stand to various occasions in the life of 
St Paul covered by the record of the Acts. They shew a real unity, and 
must belong to one period, if each Epistle is treated as an integral 
whole. 

Mr Harrison has given us a decisive presentation of the facts of 
vocabulary and style, in which the Pauline and non-Pauline elements, 
as he sees them, are clearly and convincingly set out: and he has sug- 
gested a possible theory to explain the presence of both in the Pastoral 
Epistles. ‘To many readers his demonstration will probably appear final. 
The present writer has, however, to confess that he needs further light 
on several points. (1) There is no doubt that St Paul’s style and 
vocabulary vary largely according to subject and circumstance. The 
Pastoral Epistles stand quite apart from the other ten in these respects. 
The difference is great. Is it certain that it is greater than residence in 
Rome, where the Greek spoken by the classes to which most Christians 
belonged probably differed from that spoken in Asia and Syria, and 
the new circumstances which had to be faced at the end of the two 
years’ imprisonment or soon after it, could explain? The new circum- 
stances which the writer, #f he was St Paul, tries to meet are not always 
clearly understood. If he is responsible for these Epistles substantially 
as we have them, a very doubtful hypothesis, they must have been sent 
with a double object. He must instruct his delegates at Ephesus and 
in Crete how to deal with the situation till he can visit his churches 
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‘ himself, and so resume leadership. He must also give instructions which 


will hold if, as he knows only too well may happen, he never has the 
chance of resuming his work of supervision again. He has to face ques- 
tions of organization, to meet temporary circumstances which may become 
permanent. The creative period is over. Many churches will, all may, 
have to get on without their former leaders. It is a new situation as 
compared with the backgrounds of any of the other Pauline Epistles. 

(2) There is a real connexion between the language of the Pastorals 
and that of the age of the Apostolic Fathers, to say nothing of the 
Apologists. But there is also a difference between their content and 
the essentially second-hand character of the subapostolic literature. 
Are the Pastorals merely part of the product of that age, or did they 
help to form its Christian language and thought? The answer to this 
question may or may not determine the question of authorship. Its 
bearing on the value of the Epistles is of decisive importance. 

(3) The Church organization which forms the basis of ‘ Paul’s’ 
instructions to his delegates is not that of the monarchical episcopate. 
It seems to be even pre-Ignatian. Does it represent a state of Church 
management which appealed to Christians widely enough and long 
enough to have called out the desire for Pauline authority in its support 
which would lead to the composition of the Epistles ? 

(4) The combination of genuine Pauline fersonalia, with the use of 
stock Pauline phrases not always happily applied, and the addition of 
large quantities of non-Pauline language and matter is of course quite 
possible. But do the phenomena exclude the possibility of a larger 
Pauline element in the composition ; real letters, perhaps expanded at 
a later date, in which the personal instructions were practically dictated, 
the language of Paul prominent in other parts, and the general instruc- 
tions left to be formulated by the scribe? We do not know under what 
conditions of hurry and constraint St Paul may have been forced to 
send out his instructions towards the end of his life. 

(5) If the preservation of scraps of fersonalia can be satisfactorily ex- 
plained, again a doubtful hypothesis, we have seen that by adequate 
division possible places for them can be found in the life of St Paul 
without the assumption of a release from the Roman imprisonment. 
But no satisfactory explanation of their combination into their present 
form has been suggested. There is now something like consensus of 
agreement that these fragments are genuine, whatever view is taken 


of the rest of the content of the Epistles. Can a simpler explanation of. 


them be found than Mr Harrison’s rather elaborate subdivision and re- 
distribution over a long period? To the present writer it seems that 
a short period of travel after release followed by speedy re-arrest, 
imprisonment, and martyrdom offers the most natural explanation. 
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There may not be convincing evidence for the release: there is 

really no substantial evidence against it. 

The passages which have to be considered as Pauline fersona/ia have 
been, with one or two exceptions, enumerated. For the sake of clearness 
it may be well to remind ourselves of their content. They are as 
follows :— 

1 Tim. i 3. Timothy urged, on a former occasion, to stay on at 
Ephesus, when Paul goes to Macedonia. (Not used 
by Mr Harrison.) 

Titus i 5. Reference to an occasion when St Paul left Titus in 
Crete. (Not used by Mr Harrison.) 

iii r2-14. St Paul intends to send thither Artemas or Tychicus. 
After their arrival Titus is to hasten to Nicopolis, 
where St Paul intends to winter. 

2 Tim. i 15-18. All Asia turned against St Paul. Phygellus, and Her- 
mogenes. The contrast of Onesimus’s conduct, his © 
courage at Rome and Ephesus. Apparently he is 
now dead. 

iii 11. Reference to St Paul’s sufferings at Antioch, Iconium, 
Lystra. 
iv 6-8. The end is near: 78y orévdopat. 
10 ff. Timothy is to come to him. Demas, Crescens, Titus, 
already sent to Thessalonica, Galatia, Dalmatia : 
Tychicus to Ephesus. Luke alone with him. 
Timothy to bring Mark. The cloak, &c., from Troas. 
The evil deeds of Alexander, The ‘first defence’. 
The assurance of true safety. 
19-21. Greetings to Prisca and Aquila and the ‘house’ of 
Onesiphorus. Erastus at Corinth. Trophimus left 
‘sick’ at Miletus. Greetings sent from Roman 
Christians, Eubulus, Pudens, Linus, and Claudia, 
and all the brethren. (No real contradiction of the 
former statement that only Luke, of his own en- 
tourage, is with him.) 

Mr Harrison’s attempt to find situations for all these passages (save 
two) by sub-division has been fully described, and reference has been 
made to Dr Vernon Bartlet’s similar endeavour on the supposition of the 
genuineness and integrity of the whole Epistles. Is there a simpler and 
more satisfactory explanation ? 

Assuming the truth of the traditional view that the two years’ Roman 
imprisonment was followed by release and re-arrest, several elaborate 
journey plans have been put forward to fill up the years between 62 (or 
64) and 67. These plans are, on that supposition, possible ; but they are 
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not necessary. Perhaps the simplest solution of the questions raised by 
these passages in the Pastorals is to suppose a far shorter period of 
activity after the end of the ‘first’? Roman imprisonment. 

It would have been well if students had set themselves the task of 
thinking out what St Paul must have done in the way of travelling, if 
the references in these Epistles are to real events subsequent to the 
‘first? Roman imprisonment. There are many things that he may have 
done, one especially that tradition elaborated at a later date, taking its 
start from an intention announced in Romans, of visiting Spain. But 
even the most rigid orthodoxy has allowed the possibility of an inspired 
Apostle changing his mind. If, as these letters seem to imply, he visited 
Ephesus again, it was in direct opposition to what he expected, as we 
learn from Acts. We need not therefore assume that because he 
expected to winter at Nicopolis, and made arrangements with that end 
in view, that he actually spent the winter there. The Roman power 
may have interfered with his intentions. 

It may be surprising to those who began their study of these Epistles 
with the help of the older English literature on the subject to find that 
all we are bound to find room for in possible reconstructions of St Paul’s 
further activities after the two years ‘in his own hired house’ at Rome, 
are (1) a visit to Crete, if he 4/¢ Titus there ‘to set in order the things 
lacking, and establish presbyters in each city, as I commanded thee’, on 
some occasion subsequent to the visit to the island he was forced to pay 
on his way to Rome. When the instruction is written Titus is still in 
Crete. St Paul expects to send him word by Artemas and Tychicus. 
When that happens Titus is to hurry to Nicopolis, where St Paul expects 
to pass the winter. Zenas and Apollos are clearly expecting to visit 
Crete, or are already there and expecting to leave it. Possibly they are 
the bearers of the letter. They are to be zealously forwarded on their 
way, so that they may lack nothing. Even this visit is not necessary, if 
we assume that Titus was left in Crete when Paul visited the island on 
his way to Rome from Jerusalem. ‘The silence of Acts is no evidence 
on the subject of Titus, who is never mentioned in the book at all. All 


. might have been written from a Roman prison which St Paul never left, 


in spite of his expectation, at the time of writing, that he would winter 
in Epirus. (2) A visit to Ephesus if St Paul, when en route for Mace- 
donia, exhorted Timothy to stay on at Ephesus, in order to urge some 
Christians there not to give false teaching or pay heed to myths and in- 
terminable genealogies. (3) A visit to Macedonia, unless indeed he was 
interrupted en route. Such a journey many have included (a) touching 
at Troas, where the cloak and books were left, and fossibly (2) a visit to 
Corinth, if (iv 18) ‘ Erastus abode at Corinth’ is held to imply that the 
writer left him there, and (¢) Miletus, where Trophimus had to be left. 
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Thus these notices do not necessitate any more elaborate journey than 
a visit to Crete, not on the usual route from Italy to the East, but not im- 
possible : a visit to Miletus, whence he may have gone to Ephesus, or 
may have sent for Timothy, as on an earlier occasion he sent for the 
Ephesian elders to meet him at Miletus: a coast voyage to Troas and 
thence on to Macedonia, if he completed the journey on which he was 
setting out when he made his request to Timothy. The references 
would not exclude the possibility of re-arrest at Troas, and hurried de- 
parture from there. But we need not be too ingenious. Crete, Miletus, 
Troas, with the probable addition of Ephesus and Macedonia, and 
possibly a winter at Nicopolis, and even a visit to Corinth. The mini- 
mum requirements are not large. They are far simpler than the usual 
accepted reproductions by conjecture of the later years of St Paul’s life. 
Some such journey, followed by a second imprisonment in Rome from 
which he wrote 2 Timothy, or at least the fersona/ia which it contains, 
is perhaps the simplest and most satisfactory explanation of the facts 
that call for explanation. It avoids the questionable subdivision of 
small paragraphs by which alone Mr Harrison can find place in the 
pre-Roman period of St Paul’s life for the references in the genuine 
personalia, which cannot be placed in Roman imprisonment. And it 
offers an explanation of a// of them. Mr Harrison has to make at least 
two exceptions. 

But the shortest plan which has been sketched suffers from one 
improbability. It would assume that Timothy, who had seen St Paul 
at Ephesus or at Miletus, had to be told of what happened to Trophimus 
at Miletus, in a letter written from Rome. It would be more natural to 
suppose that the Trophimus incident happened after Timothy had left 
Ephesus, where the first Epistle, or the reference to events with which 
it begins, which may be genuine if the whole Epistle is not, assumes him 
to be at the time of writing. News of the fact would have been more 
likely to reach Timothy from Miletus than from Rome, after St Paul 
had reached that city. If then we include 1 Tim. i 3 among the 
genuine fersonaia, it would be more natural to assume that St Paul 
paid a second visit to Ephesus or the neighbourhood. 

If we are to leave room for this we must suppose that after the two 
years St Paul found himself at liberty, either because he had secured 
a verdict in favour of his appeal, or because the case went by default, 
the accusers having failed to appear. ‘This man might have been set 
at liberty, if he had not appealed unto Caesar’ was the judgement of 
a competent Jewish authority called in to advise a Roman official who 
had to deal with the case in the province. St Paul must have visited 
Crete, where he left Titus to organize the work which he and others 
had begun; possibly St Paul himself had made a start more than two 
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years earlier. Thence he may have gone to Miletus and Ephesus, 
where he left Timothy to deal with some special difficulties, while he 
himself went on to Macedonia, perhaps visiting Troas. During this 
period he may have written to Titus, giving him instructions and telling 
him his plans for the winter ; and also to Timothy with further instruc- 
tions how to deal with the difficulties at Ephesus. The letters no doubt 
contained more than the personal references, if they lacked much of their 
present content. Timothy probably left Ephesus during the period, 
his work completed or found to be beyond his strength. Probably 
St Paul himself returned to the Asiatic coast and at least touched at 
Miletus, possibly going on to Ephesus. At the former place he was 
obliged to leave Trophimus. After this, or even before it, he may have 
carried out his intention of going to Nicopolis. We may assume that 
the Nicopolis in Epirus is meant, built by Augustus to commemorate 
his victory over Mark Antony and Cleopatra, on the site where his 
land forces encamped before the battle. Under the patronage of the 
Emperors it became the most important city on that part of the sea- 
coast. From Miletus he may have crossed the Aegean to Corinth, 
where perhaps he and Erastus parted company, crossed the Isthmus 
and again taken ship for Nicopolis, where he meant to winter. Here, 
if he reached it, he may have been re-arrested and taken to Rome. 
From his prison in Rome—after his first hearing, at which he was not 
condemned, but which augured ill for his final escape—he wrote to 
Timothy the second Epistle, or the genuine part of it, to urge him to 
come if possible, and to explain the arrangements which he had made 
for his ‘ staff’ to carry on the work of the Churches, which he now knew 
that he must leave to others. Only Luke is with him of his own ‘set’, 
and perhaps also the scribe, to whom he dictates, or partly dictates and 
partly instructs him how to write at greater length. 

Hypothetical reconstructions give scope for ingenuity, but of course 
cannot compel conviction. Many others would do equally or nearly as 
well. But it is sometimes worth while to test the possibility of a situation 
by these means. Some such scheme of events as that suggested seems 
to offer the most natural explanation of those parts of the Pastoral 
Epistles which are now generally considered to be genuine Pauline 
matter. If they are genuine they raise the question of the probability 
of at least a short period of release after the two years’ residence in the 
hired house. Their claim to be considered good evidence for that 
certainly deserves consideration. 


A. E. BROOKE. 
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LA PRIMA CATHEDRA EPISCOPATUS DU 
CONCILE D’ELVIRE. 


Le 58¢ canon du concile d’Elvire est ainsi concu : 


Placuit ubique et maxime in eo loco in quo prima cathedra constituta 
est episcopatus, ut interrogentur hi gui communicatorias litteras tradunt 
an omnia recte habeant suo testimonio comprobata. 


LE sens de ce canon est, pour une part, fort net: le concile prescrit 
que les gens qui exhibent des lettres de communion soient interrogés, 
et que l’on s’assure par leur propre témoignage s’ils sont complétement 
en régle.— Les communicatoriae “Uitterae, qui servaient aux chrétiens 
& étre reconnus et recus dans les Fglises ot: ils passaient, donnaient 
souvent lieu 4 des doutes, parfois 4 des falsifications: nous en avons 
une preuve dans une lettre de saint Cyprien au clergé de Rome, par 
laquelle l’évéque de Carthage croit devoir faire vérifier 4 Rome la lettre 
accréditant le sous-diacre romain Crementius, lettre qui parait suspecte.” 
Le concile d’Elvire, qui déja dans son canon 25 interdit l’usage des 
litterae confessoriae, c’est-a-dire des lettres de recommandation délivrées 
par des confesseurs (de la foi), et déclare ne vouloir que des com- 
municatoriae litterae, des lettres délivrées par I’F glise,’ ajoute une 
condition dans son canon 58, en prescrivant que par un interrogatoire 
du porteur on vérifie lauthenticité de la lettre l’accréditant. Selon 
toute vraisemblance, cet interrogatoire aura trait 4 la foi: on s’assurera 
qu’on n’a pas affaire & un hérétique.—Cela est clair. Les premiers 
mots du méme canon sont loin de |’étre autant. 

Mansi a inséré dans sa collection des conciles, en guise de com- 
mentaire des canons d’Elvire, un long travail de Ferd. de Mendoza, 
intitulé De confirmando conctlio illiberitano, ad Clementem VIII..., et 
publié en 1594: on y trouvera une riche documentation, spécialement 
sur le canon 58. Mendoza explique d’abord ce que |’on entend par 
communicatoriae litterae, puis il s’arréte au texte Maxime in eo loco in 
quo primae cathedrae constitutus est episcopus, qui est la legon qu'il lit. 
Ce texte, dit-il, a fait croire qu’en Espagne, au temps du concile 
d’Elvire, il existait des archevéques et des primats, qui auraient porté 
le titre de primae cathedrae episcopi. ‘Je voudrais que ce fit vrai, 
continue-t-il, et qu’on efit prouvé par de plus solides arguments. 


1 F, Lauchert Die Kanones der wichtigsten altkirchlichen Concilien (1896), p. 22. 
Le texte est celui de Gonzalez Coll. can. Eccl, Hisp. (1808). 

2 Cyprian. Epistul. ix 2 (éd. Hartel, p. 489). 

8 Rapprochez le canon g du concile d’Arles: ‘De his qui confessorum litteras 
afferunt, placuit ut sublatis eis litteris alias accipiant communicatorias.’ 

4 Mansi, t. ii pp. 328-332. 
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Mais jobserve que dans les souscriptions du concile d’Elvire il n’est 
ni fait mention ni tenu compte d’une primatie quelconque de ce genre. 
Il faut donc chercher une autre interprétation.’ 

Mendoza observe sur cela que les manuscrits les plus anciens et les 
plus corrects lisent: Ja gua prima cathedra constituta est episcopatus. 
Il propose donc d’entendre que, les lettres de communion pouvant étre 
vérifiées partout, elles le seront principalement 1a ot: I’évéque a établi 
sa cathedra. Mais pourquoi sa prima cathedra? Parce que, suppose 
Mendoza, les évéques de ces temps de persécution étaient exposés A se 
déplacer, donc & déplacer leur cathedra, et que ces translations ne 
devaient pas diminuer le privilége juridique de l’église ot la cathedra 
avait été d’abord et traditionnellement fixée. . . . Cette interprétation 
paraitra bien peu vraisemblable: l’évéque ne saurait étre ainsi distingué 
de sa cathedra: s’il lui arrive de quitter sa résidence, il est évéque ov 
qu'il réside dans son diocése, et il ne viendra 4 l’esprit de personne de 
distinguer sa prima cathedra des cathedrae de fortune qu’il aura occupées 
ca ou la. Il reste que Mendoza a vu juste en défendant la lecon prima 
cathedra episcopatus. 

La lecon primae cathedrae episcopus est une variante qui avait l’avan- 
tage de donner un sens plausible. En Afrique, en effet, les évéques 
se groupaient province par province, et la préséance en chaque province 
appartenait au plus ancien évéque. Aijnsi en allait-il au temps de 
saint Augustin, au temps d’Optat, et déja en 305, témoin le protocole 
de Cirta ot il est parlé de Secundus episcopus Tigisitanus primae 
cathedrae, c’est-a-dire de Vévéque de Tigisis qui se trouvait étre le 
primat de la province de Numidie en 305. On supposait que l’organisa- 
tion était la méme en Afrique et en Espagne: le protocole de Cirta et 
le concile d’Elvire étant contemporains, on expliquait 4 merveille l’un 
par autre. Mais en réalité & Elvire on parle de prima cathedra 
episcopatus, et c’est tout autre chose qu’un primat au sens africain de 
primae cathedr.e episcopus. 

C’est ce que Gams a dit fortement. Tous les manuscrits collationnés 
par Gonzalez, écrit-il, lisent: prima cathedra episcopatus. Gams s'est 
de méme prononcé contre l’interprétation de Mendoza: un évéque 
dans son diocése n’a pas une, deux, trois cathedrae: il n’y a qu'une 
cathedra sacerdotalis, comme Yenseigne saint Cyprien. Que veut donc 
dire: Prima cathedra episcopatus? Gams, le solide Gams, se fourvoie 
ici étrangement, quand il veut que cette expression désigne la cathedra 
de l’évéque, en chaque Fglise, par opposition aux cathedrae des prétres, 
car, dit-il, auch die Presbyter hatten ihre cathedrae* Et la preuve qu'il 
en donne est que, au concile d’Elvire méme, on voit siéger dix-neuf 


1 Augustin, Contra Crescon, iii 30. 
* Gams Kirchengeschichte von Spanien t. ii p. 1 (1864), p. 117. 
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évéques et avec eux vingt-six prétres. — Cette preuve ne nous convaincra 
pas. Nul n’ignore que les évéques et les prétres s’asseoient & |’église, 
tandis que les diacres restent debout: saint Cyprien désigne l’honneur 
commun 4 |’évéque et 4 ses prétres par l’expression im consessus nostri 
honore florere.'_ Mais la cathedra est Vinsigne exclusif de l’évéque, 
le symbole de son autorité, le symbole de l’unité de l’Eglise: il ne 
serait venu 4 personne dans l’antiquité chrétienne de parler de cathedrae 
des prétres.?—Secondement, il pouvait exister dans ‘un diocése des 
localités dont les fidéles avaient 4 leur téte un prétre: le canon 77 
d’Elvire parle méme de localités ot: les fidéles sont gouvernés par un 
diacre, diaconus regens plebem. Supposé que ces paroisses (disons : 
rurales) soient éloignées de la ville épiscopale, on pourra & la rigueur 
parler de la ville épiscopale comme de la ville od est établie la 
cathedra episcopatus, mais non pas la prima cathedra episcopatus. Gams 
n’est pas sans avoir vu la difficulté: ‘Il peut paraitre redondant de 
dire: Le premier sitge de l’épiscopat, au lieu de: Le sige de l’épiscopat’. 
Cela est bien plus qu’une redondance, c’est un non-sens. 

Hefele est revenu a l’interprétation que Mendoza avait si sagement 
écartée, celle qui veut que l’organisation des provinces ecclésiastiques 
ait été la méme en Espagne qu’en Afrique: ce qui était prima sedes en 
Afrique est prima cathedra en Espagne au temps du concile d’Elvire.* 
Dom Leclercq, dans la nouvelle édition francaise d’Hefele, abonde 
dans le méme sens: ‘La situation, écrit-il, parait peu différente en 
Espagne de ce qu’elle est en Afrique. Chaque province ecclésiastique 
avait un primat, et ce titre revenait au plus 4gé des évéques de la 
province.’* Par plus 4gé entendez le plus ancien d’épiscopat. 
Mgr Duchesne incline au méme sentiment qu’Hefele: il mentionne 
qu’en Afrique le primat provincial est simplement le doyen des évéques 
de la province, quel que soit son siége, et il ajoute: ‘ Peut-étre y avait-il 
en Espagne une organisation de ce genre. Une expression assez 
obscure du concile d’Elvire permettrait de le soupgonner.’® Ce n’est 
qu'un peut-étre, suggéré par une expression obscure. En_ note, 
Mgr Duchesne insinue que prima cathedra episcopatus pourrait désigner 
‘simpiement le sitge épiscopal par opposition 4 des p/ebes ou paroisses 
organisées dans les villes ou les villages’. Cette interprétation est bien 
difficile 4 accepter: le concile ne dit pas cathedra episcopatus, ce qui 


1 Cyprian. Epistul. x] (éd. Hartel, p. 586). 

2 Néanmoins, je signalerai que Constantin, invitant l’évéque de Syracuse Chrestus 
au concile d’Arles, lui prescrit d’amener avec lui dvo riwds Tay é« Tov SevTépov Opdvou, 
Euseb. H. E.x 5,23. Mais en ces matiéres ecclésiastiques la chancellerie impériale 
parle toujours avec emphase. 

3 Hefele Conciliengeschichte? t. 1 (1873), p. 182. 

* Hefele-Leclercq Hist. des Conciles t. i p. 1 (1907), P. 253. 

5 Duchesne Origines du culte chrétien® (1898), p. 22. 
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pourrait a la rigueur évoquer l’idée d’une f/eds sans évéque, mais il dit 
prima cathedra episcopatus, qui évoque Vidée de cathedrae episcopatus 
autre que la premiére. 

Revenons 4 Mendoza, et disons avec lui qu'il n’y a pas trace de 
primaties en Espagne au temps du concile d’Elvire. Le réle que joue 
Hosius, évéque de Cordoue 4 Nicée, s’explique par la considération 
personnelle que lui a vouée Constantin: le fait qu’Hosius est évéque 
de la métropole civile de la province de Bétique n’y ajoute rien. 

‘ss 

Le texte du 58 canon d’Elvire bien établi, il faut l’interpréter. 

Placuit est le mot consacré pour annoncer une décision conciliaire, 
il revient 4 maintes reprises dans les canons d’Elvire, et il se construit 
tantét avec l’infinitif— p/acuit abstineri,—tantdt avec le gérondif — 
placuit poenitentiam non esse denegandam,—tantdt avec ut — placuit 
ut celebremus. Une fois placuit est accompagné de l'indication de 
Punanimité des opinants: Placuit cunctis ut (can. 53). 

La formule du canon 58 est exceptionnelle, car elle ne dit pas que 
la décision a été prise par les évéques présents, mais qu’elle a été prise ~ 
partout: Placuit ubigue. Remarquez bien que le concile ne dit pas 
que sa décision devra étre observée partout, mais qu’elle a été prise 
partout. Ceci est capital. Dom Gams traduisant en allemand notre 
canon lui donne la teneur suivante: Ueberall, und besonders an dem 
Orte, wo sich der erste Stuhl des Episcopates befindet, sollen diejenigen, 
welche Briefe der Kirchengemeinschaft iiberbringen, befragt werden, 
ob ..., etc.’ Cette traduction suppose que les porteurs de formatae 
devront étre interrogés partout, et particulitrement dans le lieu ou est 
la premitre chaire de l’épiscopat. C’est un contre-sens. Le canon dit 
expressément: Il a été décidé (p/acui#) partout,? et particulitrement 
dans le lieu ot est la premitre chaire de l’épiscopat. Le concile fait 
sienne une décision prise ailleurs, une entente convenue entre tous les 
évéques de la catholica, car tel est bien le sens de udigue. 

Optat de Miléve, pour ne citer que lui, écrit: Udi erit proprietas 
catholici nominis, cum inde dicta sit catholica, quod sit rationabilis et 
ubigue diffusa?*® Et encore: ... hanc esse catholicam, quae sit in toto 
orbe terrarum diffusa, ... cuius dotes apud illam ubique sunt‘ Et 
encore: Ubigue nefas est...° Et encore: (Zex) in cordibus cre- 
dentium manet et librorum milia ubique recitantur.. Et encore: Nihil 


1 Gams, p. 117. 

2 Rapprochez Cyprian.’ Epistul. Ixviii 5 (p. 748) ‘Quam rem omnes omnino 
ubique censuimus’, une décision de I’épiscopat universel. 

3 Optat. ii 1 (éd. Ziwsa, p. 33). 

* Ibid. 9 (p. 45)- 5 Ibid. vi 1 (p. 143). 

8 Jbid. vii t (p. 163). 
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deest Ecclesiae: per loca singula divinum sonat ubique praeconium.' 
Par ubigue Optat désigne l’extension de la catholica & tout Vorbis. 

De quoi va-t-il étre question? Des lettres qui accréditent un fidéle 
auprés des Fglises autres que son Fglise d’origine, donc un fidéle qui 
circule. Il importe que la réglementation qui concerne ces lettres 
soit concertée entre les Eglises, non point seulement d’une province, 
mais de toute la catholicité. De la l’emploi de uwdigue et sa significa- 
tion. 

Mais si wdigue désigne la catholicité, il est clair que maxime in eo 
loco in quo prima cathedra constituta est episcopatus est fonction de la 
catholicité, non d’une province, et l’on est ainsi amené 4 inférer que ces 
termes désignent I’F glise romaine. 

* ? * 

Cette affirmation, 4 savoir que Rome est l’Eglise qui posstde la 
prima cathedra episcopatus, c’est-a-dire la cathedra qui a été la premiére 
établie (dans la personne de saint Pierre) et dont toutes les autres sont 
issues, est une affirmation qui ne saurait nous surprendre 4 l’époque du 
concile d’Elvire. Ecoutons ici encore Optat : 

Negare non potes scire te in urbe Roma Fetro primo cathedram 
episcopalem esse conlatam, in qua sederit omnium apostolorum caput 
Petrus ...* 

A Rome a été donnée & Pierre le premier la cathedra episcopalis sur 
laquelle Pierre chef de tous les apétres a siégé.— Cette phrase n’est 
pas aussi cohérente que l’on voudrait, car ce n’est pas 4 Rome que la 
cathedra episcopalis a été donnée a Pierre par le Christ. J’aimerais 
lire: ...in urbe Roma primam cathedram episcopalem esse conlocatam, 
in gua... Mais je ne veux pas étre accusé de corriger un texte pour 
l'accorder 4 ma thése. Il reste que Rome posséde la cathedra episcopalis 
qui a été celle du chef des apétres. Et Optat ajoute: 

In qua una cathedra unitas ab omnibus servaretur, ne ceteri apostolt 
singulas sibi quisque defenderent. 

Le Christ a donné a Pierre en premier et 4 Pierre seul une cathedra 
unique, pour enseigner que l’unité (de l’Eglise) devait étre préservée 
dans (l’union 4) cette cathedra unique. Aussitét Optat donne le 
catalogue des évéques de Rome depuis saint Pierre jusqu’au pape 
Sirice, et il énonce que tout l’univers est en communion avec |’Afrique 
catholique dans la personne de Sirice par l’échange des formatae : 

Cum quo nobis totus orbis commercio formatarum in una communionis 
soctetate concordat, 

Le commercium formatarum s’étend 4 tout Vunivers et il a son point 

1 Ibid. (p. 165). 2 Ibid. ii 2 (p. 36). 

3 Optat. ii 3 (p. 37). 
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de convergence & Rome.’ Cela expliquerait, s’il était besoin, que le 
concile d’Elvire nous dise dans son canon 58 que la réglementation du 
commercium formatarum ait été procurée par l’Eglise romaine surtout, 
mais d’accord avec l’univers catholique. 

L'idée que l’épiscopat a été institué dans la personne de |’apdtre 
Pierre, que Pierre a été investi le premier de la cathedra episcopalis par 
le Christ, est une idée qu’Optat tient de saint Cyprien. 

L’évéque de Carthage, on le sait de reste, est le dogmatiste de la 
monarchie épiscopale: une Fglise, un évéque. L’argument qui lui 
sert A justifier cette unité est tiré par lui de l’institution de I’Fglise par 
le Christ : l'Fglise, en effet, a été instituée dans la personne de Pierre, 
mais de Pierre seul: Dominus noster .. . episcopi honorem et ecclesiae 
suae rationem disponens in euangelio loquitur et dicit Petro: Ego dito 
tibi quia tu es Petrus etc. Inde, per temporum et successionum vices, 
episcoporum ordinatio et ecclesiae ratio decurrit, ut ecclesia super episcopos 
constituatur...* Ainsi, en la personne de Pierre, le Christ institue 
Pépiscopat, ‘ episcopi honorem, et & cette prime institution remonte tout 
ce qui s’est ordonné d’évéques ensuite dans l’univers, inde . . . episcopo- 
rum ordinatio... decurrit. 11 en va de méme du pouvoir de remettre 
les péchés par le baptéme: ce pouvoir a été donné a Pierre d’abord: 
Petro primum Dominus, super quem aedificavit ecclesiam et unde unttatis 
originem instituit et ostendit, potestatem istam dedit...* 11 suit de la 
que la cathedra de Pierre est la premitre en date de toutes les cathedrae 
épiscopales, et aussi bien l’Eglise qui posséde la cathedra de Pierre. 
C’est le sens strict que Cyprien donne & la primauté romaine dans le 
texte célébre: Mavigare audent et ad Petri cathedram atque ad ecclesiam 
principalem unde unitas sacerdotalis exorta est.' Cyprien ne dit pas: 
exoritur.. Cyprien entend que le principe: Une Fglise, un évéque, 
autrement dit l’unité sacerdotale, P’'unité d’évéque en chaque Fglise, est 
un principe posé par le Christ quand il a fait de Pierre le fondement 
de son Fglise, quand il a donné & Pierre sa cathedra, quand il a institué 
en sa personne I’Fglise la premiére de toutes, ecclesiam principalem, 
car tel est bien, croyons-nous, le sens de principalis chez Cyprien, et 
aussi bien de frincipalitas chez Tertullien et chez Irénée.° L’Eglise 
romaine n’est pas frincipalis parce quelle est I’Eglise fondée par 
Pierre qui était le princeps des apdtres, et princeps par Yancienneté, 

1 “Le concile de Sardique, en 343, dans sa lettre au pape Jules, le priera de faire 
connaitre les décisions du concile aux évéques de Sicile, de Sardaigne, d’ltalie, 
‘ne ignorantes eorum accipiant litteras communicatorias, id est epistolia, quos iusta 
sententia degradavit.’ Coustant Rom. pontif. epistulae (1721), p. 398. 

2 Cyprian. Epistul. xxxiii 1 (éd. Hartel, p. 566). 
3 Ibid. \xxiii 7 (p. 783). 4 Ibid. lix 14 (p. 683). 


5 Eglise naissante, p. 252 (huitiéme édition). Catholicisme de saint Augustin 
p- 103. 
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comme le veut H. Koch.’ Elle est principalis parce que la cathedra que 
Pierre y a installée est la cathedra la premiére en date,* celle que le 
Christ a établie et donnée a Pierre, la cathedra type et norme de toutes 
les autres: cathedra principalis ou ecclesia principalis, c’est tout un. 

Nous pouvons conclure que la désignation de Rome, dans le canon 
d’Elvire, par la périphrase (/ocus) in guo prima cathedra constituta est 
episcopatus, s'instre bien entre saint Cyprien et saint Optat. 

ro 

En Espagne méme nous lui pouvons trouver des points d’attache. 
On posséde, en effet, le 4de//us envoyé au pape Damase par Priscillien, 
quand il s’adressa 4 Rome pour tenter de se justifier. La déférence 
est grande que témoigne l’évéque d’Avila 4 Damase. II lui écrit: ‘Tu 
es arrivé 4 la gloire du Siége apostolique formé par l’expérience de la 
vie et par les exhortations du bienheureux Pierre, toi qui es le senior 
de nous tous’: ... apud te gui senior omnium nostrum es. Le terme 
senex est une appellation de respect que l'on donne en Espagne aux 
évéques, en Afrique plus particulitrement aux primats.* Priscillien 
entend que Damase est un évéque plus vénérable que tous les autres.‘ 

Il le lui dit plus expressément plus loin: Praestes audientiam, deprae- 
camur, quia omnium senior et primus es.” 

Cette fois senior prend un sens autrement rigoureux: Damase n’est 
pas seulement le senior de tous les évéques, il est bel et bien le premier. 
Et ceci est un rappel de la conception qui voyait dans la cathedra 
romaine l’ainée des cathedrae épiscopales de l’univers, la prima cathedra 
episcopatus. Mais Priscillien entend que l’ainesse de la cathedra ov il 
siege fait ’évéque de Rome omnium senior et primus. 

Le pape Sirice, qui succéde 4 Damase, ne croit pas étonner Himerius, 
évéque de ‘Tarragone, quand répondant 4 la ve/atio qu’il a recgue de lui 
il lui dit : 

Ad singulas causas, de quibus per filium nostrum Bassianum 
presbyterum ad Romanam Ezclesiam, utpote ad caput tui corporis, 
rettulisti, sufficientia quantum opinor responsa reddidimus.® 


L’Eglise romaine est caput tui corporis, c'est & savoir la téte de 


1 H. Koch Cyprian und der rimische Primat (1910), p. 96. 

2 L. Saltet ‘Saint Cyprien sur la primauté romaine,’ Bulletin de litt. eccl., 1920, 
p. 198. 

3 Mansi, t. iii pp. 1005 et 1007, textes du concile de Toléde de 400, Augustin. 
Epistul. cxci 1 (beatissimus senex Aurelius, de Carthage); cxcvi 1 (venerabilis 
senex Donatianus, primat de Byzacéne); cxli (Silvanus senex, primat de 
Numidie) ; etc. 

4 Priscillian. p. 34 (éd. Schepss). 

5 Ibid. pp. 42-43- 

® Coustant, p. 637: 2 février 385. 
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Pépiscopat. Dans une lettre de l’année suivante aux évéques d’ Afrique, 
on trouve une formule plus claire de la méme doctrine : 


Cum in unum plurimi fratres convenissemus ad sancti apostoli Petri 
religuias, per quem et apostolatus et episcopatus in Christo coepit 
exordium...' 


Pierre a été fait apétre le premier et en lui l’épiscopat a été inaugure. 
On pourra donner le méme sens & la déclaration du concile de 
Sardique, en 343, dans sa lettre synodale au pape Jules: 


Hoc enim optimum et valde congruentissimum esse videbitur, si ad 
caput, id est ad Petri apostoli sedem, de singulis quibusque provinctis 
Domini referant sacerdotes. 

De toutes les provinces il convient que les évéques en référent a la 
téte (la téte de l’épiscopat, dira Sirice), et cette téte est la cathedra Petri. 
Dire caput episcopatus revient a dire prima cathedra episcopatus, sans 
préjudice d’une valeur plus pleine que peut impliquer le mot caput II 
ne sera pas indifférent d’avoir retrouvé cette formule, avec son sens 
archaique, dans un canon d’Elvire. 

Par sens archaique, je veux dire celui qui explique la primauté de la 
cathedra Petri par le fait qu’elle est la premitre cathedra établie par 
le Christ. Je suis tout prét & reconnaitre que cette primauté est, pour 
Cyprien, te que H. Koch appelle une ‘zeitliche Prioritat’, une ‘amtliche 
Anciennitat’, 4 condition de bien marquer (avec L. Saltet) que cette 
antériorité n’est pas sans signification pour l’unité de lFglise,’ et 
& condition d’ajouter que Cyprien systématiquement s’est refusé a tirer 
de la principalitas la conclusion que saint Irénée en tirait, et que les 
contemporains de Cyprien en tiraient, 4 commencer par les gens & qui 
il reproche de s’adresser 4 Rome, navigare audent. 

* 
* * 

Si Pinterprétation est correcte que nous proposons du 58¢ canon 
d’Elvire, il faudra en inférer que, au début du tv® siécle, ce qu’Optat 
appellera le commercium formatarum, ou échange de communicatoriae 
litterae entre les Fglises de la catholicité, avait été V’objet d’une 
entente concertée entre toutes ces Eglises et principalement (maxime) 
FE glise romaine. Rome était vraiment le point de convergence de 
ces lettres de communion: c’est en communiquant avec Rome que les 
Eglises dispersées dans l’'univers communiquaient entre elles. 


P. BATIFFOL. 


1 Ibid. p. 651: 6 janvier 386. 2 Ibid. p. 395. 
3 Koch, p. 47. Saltet, p. 195. 
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PISTIS SOPHIA. 


Mr Meap is to be congratulated upon having twice edited Pistis 
Sophia, the strange book of Gnostic lore preserved in a very ancient 
codex in the British Museum.’ It is now a quarter of a century since 
he first translated it, mainly from Amélineau: in the interval has 
appeared Carl Schmidt’s admirable rendering into German in the 
Berlin Corpus (1905), and Mr Mead has very wisely corrected his 
earlier translation by this. It thus can be recommended to the English 
reader as an introduction to Gnostic literature; at the same time 
neither Schmidt’s edition nor Mr Mead’s translation of it dispenses the 
investigator from the study of the Sahidic original, so admirably edited 
in 1851 by Schwartze and Petermann, or from consulting their Latin 
translation, which, bald as it is, sometimes gives a better sense than 
Schmidt does.? To the translation Mr Mead has prefixed a readable 
Introduction, followed by an Annotated Bibliography of 60 items 
(pp. lii-lxix), which is a most useful guide to the investigator and, 
indeed, a positive contribution to learning.® 


I. 


There are two main ways of studying such a book as Pistis Sophia. 
We may start backwards from the actual MS and try to trace the 
various stages of the growth of the text before us, or we may start from 
the general ideas of the ‘Gnostics’ and see how they are reflected in 
Pistis Sophia, whatever its date may be. Now that a good deal is 
known about what it is the fashion to call ‘the Gnosis’,* we can begin 
by the latter and easier way. At first sight Pistis Sophia seems a very 
confused medley, but there can be little doubt that to its compiler it 


1 Pistis Sophia by G. R. S. Mead. New Edition. (London, Watkins, 1921.) 

? A curious instance may be found PS 358 (beginning of the 5th book), where 
Jaw is explained to mean ‘ Jofa, all things have gone forth; Alpha, they will 
return within; O, there will be the end of all ends’, When Mr Mead (p. 295) 
translates this ‘id/a, because the universe hath gone forth’, &c., he is following 
Schmidt (p. 232), who has ‘wei das All’ &c. But here the particle dje only 
corresponds to inverted commas (61), as often, e.g. Dan v 26-28. 

3 I take this opportunity of pointing out that ‘Skemmit’ (PS 354 = Mead p. 292) 
is not a Nomen barbaricum, but a native Egyptian name for a star or constellation, 
almost certainly the Pleiades, as in Job ix 9, xxxviii 31. The Pleiades are con- 
nected with the Flood in Jewish lore also, 

4 After all, Gnosis in Greek is nothing more than ‘ knowledge’ ; it is only when 
transliterated into English or Copti¢ that it acquires a special mysterious meaning. 
It is a pity that Mr Mead does not distinguish between guosis transliterated in PS 
(16 init. ; 75 med. ; 254, 1. 12, but not 1. 13), and the use of the ordinary Coptic 
word for ‘ knowledge’ (sooun), which occurs e.g. PS 182, 1, 12, and nine times in 
PS 232f. Mr Mead uses ‘gnosis’ for both words. 
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was a simple and practical guide to the most important branch of know- 
ledge, viz. how to attain after death to a blessed immortality. The 
Gnostics imagined this Earth as the centre of the Universe, encircled 
with starry spheres on the whole unfriendly to man but controlling his 
destiny. At death a man’s spirit flies upwards to the free regions of 
Light beyond the spheres, but the rulers of the Fate seize it, and it is 
punished for its sins and then born again (PS 344): the only escape 
is to know the names of these rulers and what ‘apology’ should be 
given to each. To reveal these passwords, or rather a master-password 
superior to them all, was why Jesus, the Saviour, came down from the 
heights of otherwise inaccessible Light in which He dwells. ‘For the 
sake of sinners it was that I have this once troubled Myself to bring 
them the Mysteries, that I might free them from the aeons of the 
Archons and bind them into the heritages of Light—and not only 
the sinners, but also the righteous, that I may give them the Mysteries 
to be taken into the Light, for without a Mystery they cannot be taken 
into the Light’ (P.S 351 = Mead, p. 290).’ 

The word which I have translated ‘troubled myself’ is cnvAAs Szan05, 
an adaptation of oxvAAeo@ai, familiar to us from its use in the Gospels 
(ui) oxvAAov, Luke vii 6). The word once meant ‘to flay’, and is 
translated ‘mich zerren’ by Schmidt and ‘tear myself asunder’ by 
Mead. But there is nothing in any of the contexts to suggest this 
concrete meaning, and the metaphorical sense of ‘trouble myself’, 
found in the Gospels and Patristic writers, is actually attested in Greek 
papyri from Egypt. The matter is important, because the word gives 
us a glimpse into what the compiler of the Pistis Sophia thought about 
the mind of God. With the corrected meaning of cxvAAs Ska201 the 
striking passage in PS 248, 249, becomes far clearer: the Saviour tells 
the disciples that men and angels and archons are all made of the same 
sort of stuff, a Mixture of Light and Matter ; the great heavenly Powers 
have been purified, yet not by their own will or effort, but only by the 
compulsion of the Supreme God, the Ineffable. These great Powers 
have been purified, but they had not concerned themselves about it 
(248, l. 16). Men, meanwhile, are formed of the refuse of the Powers, 
but they have struggled of themselves and not left off seeking for the 
Light; and so Jesus for the sake of mankind concerned Himself to 
bring them the purifying Mysteries of the Light, without which no soul 
could have been saved (249, I. 15).° 

1 I quote Pistis Sophia by the Coptic pages of Schwartze, given in the margin 
of all editions of PS. 

2 Milligan Greek Papyri 44: also Oxyr. Pap. 1669, where Grenfell and Hunt 
translate oxvAn& ... évOade by ‘be at the pains of coming here’. See also Eus. 
H. E. i 13, and Athan. Vit, Antonii 50 and 72. 

3 Contrast this view of ‘the mind of Christ’ with the Stoic doctrine : ‘the Wise 
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And when we go on to ask what these Mysteries are, we find that we 
should renounce the world and its care (250, also 218), and beyond 
that there is only One Mystery, properly so called: in orthodox 
terminology it would be called the mystery of the Incarnation. No 
doubt the Gnostics regarded Jesus as human only in appearance, but 
they thought of Him as having vea//y come to visit this world of men, 
and they believed that this Visit and the reason of it was the key to all 
mysteries in heaven and earth. ‘ Hearken’, says Jesus to the Disciples, 
‘concerning the knowledge (not “gnosis”, 219, 1. 5) of that mystery. 
That mystery knows why the highest of all high Powers of the 
Unbegotten (enumerated one by one, PS 219-224) have concerned 
themselves to come forth, for It knows why It has concerned Itself to 
come forth from the Ineffable, the ultimate Ruler of them all (224). 
The soul that receives this mystery will soar into the height as a great 
light-stream and no power will be able to hold it down at all (227), for 
it will go straight up to the Ineffable and become incorporated with 
the Ineffable “in the time a man shoots an arrow”’ (228). Such an 
enlightened soul is a man in the world, but he towers above all 
supernal principalities and powers (229). ‘He is a man in the world, 
but he will rule with Me in My Kingdom. He is a man in the world, 
but he is King in the Light. He is a man in the world, but he is not 
one of the world. Amen, I say unto you: That man is I, and I am 
that man’ (230). And further, Jesus says: ‘That mystery is I, and 
I am that mystery’ (231). 

It should be noted that the mystery of the Ineffable which is Jesus 
includes, according to the Fists Sophia, a great deal besides purely 
‘moral’ and ‘religious’ insight. That mystery knows the reason of 
darkness and light, of the impious and the good, of adultery and purity, 
of tears and laughter, of poverty and wealth, of freedom and slavery, 
of death and life (206-209); besides these things it knows the reason 
of reptiles and wild beasts, of cattle and birds, of the precious metals 
and even of glass and wax, why the matter of the world has arisen and 
why it will be utterly destroyed (210f). It knows also all about the 
atmosphere and the heavenly bodies, and why the Archons of the 
Sphere have arisen, in a word it knows all the lore of astrology (211- 
Man was not to concern himself with his brethren’ (E. R. Bevan Stoics and Sceptics 

. 66). 

e i : cannot help feeling that modern writers sometimes confuse the ancient 
Christian theory or heresy known as ‘Docetism’ with modern subjectivity. 
Modern disbelief in the Incarnation is essentially a disbelief that Jesus the 
Nazarene had been really sent from Outside, from the Power behind phenomena ; 
the Docetic Christians believed that Jesus was really the Messenger from Outside, 


but they differed from the orthodox as to the stuff of which His visible ‘body was 
made, 
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216). The same thought is familiar to English churchgoers from 
Bp Christopher Wordsworth’s hymn, which tells of the Saints who 
‘all truth and knowledge see 
In the Beatific Vision of the Blessed Trinity.’ 
I venture to quote this modern Hymn, that we may remind ourselves 
that the substance of thought in Pis#is Sophia is not after all so very far 
removed from the aspirations of Western traditional religion. 


II. 


When and where was Pistis Sophia compiled? It is a difficult 
question. As I said above, we may either start from the book itself, 
or from leading ideas found in it. These leading ideas can very often 
be paralleled from documents or schools of thought which were certainly 
ancient, and so a very high antiquity has sometimes been claimed for 
Pistis Sophia as we have it. Let us now try the other method and 
work backwards. 

The MS in the British Museum (Add. 5114) is itself old, perhaps of 
the fifth century (Schmidt, p. xiii), or the sixth (Hyvernat). It is written 
in Sahidic, the dialect of Upper Egypt, so that the first question that 
comes before us is whether it is a Coptic ‘original’, or a translation 
from the Greek. I venture with some diffidence to urge that the 
matter is still far from clear, notwithstanding Prof. Schmidt’s assertion 
that ‘no one who knows Coptic has ever thrown doubt upon the fact of 
translation’ (Schmidt, p. xiii).’ 

There is no doubt, of course, that a great deal of the fundamental 
doctrine in Pistis Sophia comes from Gnostic schools of thought 
already known to, and therefore earlier than, Irenaeus. The figure 
of Barbelo, Virginal Spirit and Mother of the Only-Begotten, was part 
of the celestial hierarchy of the Gnostics whom Irenaeus confutes, and 
therefore her appearance in Pistis Sophia was something inherited from 
elsewhere. But is it not likely that our book is a compilation from 
sources of different age and character? And I think it not out of 
place to put down here one or two facts which tend to shew that our 
book, as it stands, has an Egyptian, non-Greek origin. 

The direct question of style appears to me not easy to answer. The 
author was a man of curious learning, writing for a circle of disciples. 

No doubt he did not write in the unadulterated (was it unadulterated ?) 
idiom of the unlettered peasantry of Upper Egypt. But do we know 
how much Greek syntax, as well as Greek vocabulary, was thought 
suitable for a learned work compiled by a Christian Egyptian of the 
Sa‘id? I imagine the whole language was something of a jargon, and 
very likely the most idiomatic native style was the least literary. 


1 In reply to F. Granger, J. 7. S. v 401. 
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The first thing that struck me was that out of 37 sins that men are 
warned against in PS 255 ff, only ten are expressed wholly or partly 
by Greek words, the remaining 27 being altogether Coptic.' This 
seems to me to shew that the writer, whether he was compiling in his 
own language or translating from another, had a large and flexible 
native vocabulary : if he does not always use it, it is because he preferred 
a more exotic style. It may be noted in passing that the ultimate 
Supreme Power, called by Irenaeus Pater innominabilis, has a vernacular 
name. I spoke of Him just now as the Ineffable, following Mr Mead, 
but what Pistis Sophia has is ‘the-No-word-for-it ’.? 

The quotations from the Bible follow the Sahidic Version closely, 
not only in the formal citation of whole Psalms, but also in isolated 
verses, such as Lk. xiv 34, 35, quoted PS 308, ll. 13-15. It has been 
stated by Rahlfs (see Mead, Ixii) that the quotations of the Psalms in 
P S 86-110 ‘are so totally different that they must be an independent 
translation from the Greek’, but this is an over-statement. Even in 
this section the renderings of the Psalms are at least strongly influenced 
by the choice of words in the Sahidic version: the differences do not 
seem to me to be greater than those which might be produced by 
quoting from memory.* 

Another point which deserves notice in this connexion is that the 
Greek names of the Five Planets, Zeus, Hermes, &c., seem to be quite 
devoid of any associations with idolatry. ‘Aphrodite’ is identified as 
Bubastis (PS 367)* and ‘Zeus’ is even called a good regent (PS 361): 
is this possible in a Greek text dating from ante-Nicene days? 

Finally, the very name of the personage from which the work is 
commonly called, Pistis Sophia,—is not this a ‘ barbarous’ formation, 
whether it be written ‘the Pistis Sophia’ (7S 42 and generally), or 
‘the Pistis, the Sophia’ (PS 361, 1.19)? Is there any real analogy 
for it in any of the names of the Aeons excogitated by Greek-speaking 
thinkers ? 

I am very far from suggesting that the coherent and consistent 


1 A Coptic equivalent is found even for a word which corresponds to dma:devcia 
(cf. Hos. vii 16). For ‘sloth’ (Mead p. 216, 1. 4) read ‘folly’, dmévoa. 

2 See the Bohairic, but not the Sahidic, of 2 Cor. ix 15 (dvexdijynroc). 

8 A few quotations, e.g. that of Lk. xvi 9 (PS 334), are not taken from the 
Sahidic version, but this quotation also diverges very widely from the Greek also, 
Note that here the Biblical quotation precedes the Gnostic explanation, while in 
the case of the Psalms and Odes the Gnostic paraphrase comes first. 

* Something has gone wrong in the text of PS 366, |. 23: a semi-colon should 
come after ‘the Ram’ (Mead p. 303, |. 4), and the translation should go on: ‘when 
Boubastis, that is Aphrodite, cometh ... to the Balance’. The particle before 
‘ Boubastis’ is not here the sign of the genitive, but of the subjunctive, as may be 
seen from the parallel PS 370, 1. 4. 
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element in the ‘ gnosis’ taught*in the Askew Codex is not derived from 
Greek thinkers, even if they were semi-barbarian, or at least Levantine, 
by race. But as we have it, Pistis Sophia seems to me non-Greek. 
I cannot help thinking that it is a réchauffé, a hash-up, of older Greek 
materials. The long repetitions of exactly the same formula (e. g. ‘ that 
mystery knoweth why . . .’ repeated 86 times in PS 206-216, and ‘he 
is a man in the world but he towereth above . . .’ repeated 17 times in 
P S 229 f)—these can hardly have been conceived in Greek. Some- 
what similar is the case of the ‘repentances’ of Pistis Sophia. These 
are all quite obvious paraphrases of Psalms of David or Odes of 
Solomon ; after each one a Disciple comes forward and announces 
with extreme naiveté that this ‘repentance’ had been prophesied afore- 
time by David or Solomon in such-and-such a Psalm, which is then 
quoted in full. It is difficult to suppose that the paraphrase and the 
literal quotation were both made by the same person from the same 
original, but if the ‘repentances’ were paraphrases of the Greek Psalter, 
a text imperfectly understood by the compiler while at the same time 
it was believed by him to be full of all sorts of hidden meanings, then 
there is some point in indicating that the paraphrastic repentance is the 
real meaning of the more or less familiar Coptic Psalm. 

I venture therefore to claim that the question of the language in which 
our Pistis Sophia was composed is still-open. And what I have said 
about Pistis Sophia may, I think, be said also of the two Books of Jeu (or 
Yew, as Mr Mead spells it), preserved in the Bruce Papyrus at Oxford 
and edited by Prof. Schmidt in 7. u. U., vol. viii 1, 2 (Berlin, 1892). 
On the other hand the ‘nameless’ Gnostic treatise, also preserved in 
the Bruce Papyrus, has more the character of a Greek work: as it 
stands it is more coherent, and passages like Schmidt 235 (= Woide 72) 
do read like a translation from a Greek text which the Coptic translator 
did not understand, as Professor Schmidt observes on p. 285, note. 

Exactly ; behind the Coptic gibberish lies a real doctrine, but what 
we have is not the real doctrine, but an imperfect representation of it, 
imperfect not so much (at least in Piéstis Sophia) because of linguistic 
difficulties, but chiefly because the ideas themselves have only been im- 
perfectly apprehended by the compiler of the book. 

If we pass on to Prof. Schmidt’s Apocryphon Tohannis, of which he 
gives a full account in the book called Philotesia, pp. 317-336,' we find 
ourselves in a different atmosphere. Here obviously we are dealing 
with a translation from the Greek, the same Greek work that Irenaeus 
contends against in adv. Haer.i 29. The difference is quite perceptible 
and may be expressed in a single formula: in the Greek work God is 


1 Philotesia (Essays in honour of Paul Kleinert’s 7oth birthday), Berlin, 1907. 
Schmidt’s Essay is called Jrendus u. seine Quelle in adv. haer. i 29. 
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described psychologically, in the Coptic magically and mythologically. 
When we read in Pistis Sophia 289-292 of the upward passage of the 
enlightened soul through the Archons of the Midst with their Destiny, 
the Aeons of Fate with their ‘imitation Spirit’, the Regions of the 
Tyrants of King Adamas, the Archons of the Left, the Virgin of Light 
with her Virgins, Sabaoth the great and good who is at the gate of life 
in the Region of the Right, to Melchisedec the great Receiver of the 
Light who leads the soul into the Treasury of the Light from whence it 
goes into the region of the Inheritance—when we read of all this we are 
not in regions of thought but of mythology, and not a mythology that 
really expresses anything but a mere external lore. Why is Melchisedec 
above Sabaoth? Why, indeed! And what meaning can we suppose 
the compiler of Pistis Sophia attached to ‘the seven Voices and the five 
Trees and the three Amens and the Twin-Saviours and the nine guards 
and the twelve saviours’ (PS 195)? Very likely, if we knew all, the 
mention of the Twin-Saviours may be a survival of the cult of the Great 
Twin Brethren, about which Dr Rendel Harris has written so ingeniously. 
Yes, but there is no sign that there is any knowledge of any part of this 
cult in Pistis Sophia ; as mentioned by our Coptic writer it is so much 
meaningless foreign tradition. 

When on the contrary we read in the Apocryphon Johannis that the 
ineffable, invisible Existence, the ultimate Source of all things, Who had 
dwelt from eternity contemplating Himself in the pure Light-water with 
which He is surrounded, once had a notion (évvoia), and that somehow 
this notion is the cause of everything incorporated and visible, then we 
are not in the regions of mere tradition but of rational reflexion, It is 
now the regular commonplace to say that Magic comes before Meta- 
physics, and that such rational reflexion is therefore later than the merely 
traditional lore of the greater part of Pist#is Sophia, and particularly 
later than the Gnostic sacramental ritual set forth in PS, bk. v, and in 
the Second Book of Jeu. But this theory does not always hold; 
especially is it not true of the age in which the philosophy of Plotinus 
begot the theurgy of Jamblichus. After all, in the case of the ‘ Gnostics’ 
—I include all the schools—the thing given, and calling for theoretical 
explanation, was not Christian rites, but the Christian Revelation in 
general. Gnosticism is an attempt to give, in terms of the philosophy 
and the cosmology of the second and third centuries A. D., a sufficiently 
dignified and scientific account of the entry of a new hope for mankind 
into this visible world. The science is not our science, and so to us the 
explanation is far less credible than the alleged fact which it attempts to 
illuminate. But at least the whole movement began in thought rather 
than in ritual, and the oldest monuments of Gnosticism shew the most 
thought. 
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III. 


This seems a not inappropriate opportunity to say a few words on the 
Nomina barbarica, the monstrous names for heavenly and hellish beings 
which some of the Gnostics excogitated. There can, I should think, be 
little doubt that some of the names found in Pis#is Sophia and the 
Books of Jeu are the free inventions of irresponsible editors, however 
faithful the immediate scribes of our MSS may have been. Thus in the 
sacramental rite described in P.S 376 and in 2 Jeu 107 Jesus invokes 
His Father, the Father of all Fatherhood, to send the magic Power. 
But whereas in PS 376 the prayer is that ‘ the forgivers of sins may come, 
whose names are Siphirepsnichieu, Zenei, Berimou, Sochabrichér, . . .’, 
in 2 Jeu 107 it is that ‘the fifteen Helpers may come which serve 
the seven Virgins of the Light who are set over the baptism of Light, 
whose unspeakable names are Astrapa, Tesphoiode, Ontonios, Sinétos, 
Lachon, ...’ Who can doubt that here we have nothing more than the 
independent fancy of two Egyptian Gnostics, one of whom wished to give 
his ‘ angels’ Greek-sounding names, while the other preferred something 
definitely non-Greek? In either case we have to do with something 
essentially arbitrary. The names mean nothing, and never did mean 
anything. I venture to guess that the name of the ‘true God’, viz. 
‘ IoeiadthduichdlmiG’ is as arbitrary as are the three horizontal straight 
lines in his ‘ Type’, which we are told are the three cries, 7¢ ze ie, which 
he emitted when he was moved by the Unapproachable Father of All 
to utter praise (x Jeu 48-51, 146-148). 

But the matter is different when we come to the documents which 
were certainly written in Greek and find in them certain nomina barbarica 
that occur in all this literature, names which are mentioned by Irenaeus 
himself and therefore belong to the creative period of Christian Gnosti- 
cism. What are we in particular to make of Bardelo and of Jal/dabaoth? 

In the later works, such as Pistis Sophia, Barbelo is obviously an in- 
herited name. She is the mother of Pistis Sophia among other things 
(PS 361), but from the book no clear idea can be gathered of her 
original function. As we go back, Barbelo becomes more prominent 
and her nature clearer: it is a name for the Holy Spirit, i. e. that which 
came forth in the beginning from God and was somehow the parent, 
both for Creation and for Jesus. Ialdabaoth also in some way traces 
his being back to Barbelo, but he is more directly connected with evil 
and evil matter. In most systems where he occurs he is hostile to man 
and a rebel against the Highest God, while Barbelo on the other hand 
is never represented as unkindly or rebellious.’ 

Besides Barbelo and Ialdabaoth we find other names, such as Sabaoth 
and Iabraoth. Most of this series have a vaguely Semitic flavour, and 


1 In particular Isai. xlv 5, 21, is supposed to be the utterance of Ialdabaoth. 
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it was formerly the custom to seek derivations for them from ‘the 
Aramaic’ and to think of them as originally significant terms invented 
by the ‘Syrian’ Gnostics, such as Simon Magus was supposed to have 
been, or the mysterious Saturninus. It was easy to do this formerly, for 
little was known of the history of opinion in Aramaic-speaking Christian 
communities. The matter is somewhat different now ‘that we have, 
from the Prose Refutations of St Ephraim, a very fair knowledge of the 
opinions of Bardaisan and of the Syriac-speaking Marcionites. Had 
names such as Barbelo and Ialdabaoth been current among early 
Aramaic-speaking Gnostics—where, it may be asked in passing, were 
such persons ever to be found ?—some echo of them might have been 
expected to survive in the cosmogony of Bardaisan.' But we find 
nothing of the kind. We find a knowledge of the heathen doctrine of 
Fate and speculations about the ultimate physical constitution of Matter, 
but none of the characteristic Gnostic mythology with its apparatus of 
curiously named Archons and Demonic Powers. 

This apparatus appears to me to be essentially Egyptian ; Alexandrine 
and Graeco-Egyptian in the first instance, and later on persisting among 
the native Copts of Upper Egypt. And further, the nomenclature does 
not suggest any real acquaintance with Semitic languages or Semitic 
alphabets, but only a superstitious veneration for Hebrew names found 
in the Greek versions of the Old Testament, eked out by scraps of ill- 
digested bits of Hebrew supplied (no doubt) by Jews. 

Consider first the name Sabaoth. It does not matter at the moment 
what powers or functions were assigned to ‘Sabaoth’ by this or that 
Gnostic school ; the point is, that they all treat it as a Divine Name. 
Obviously they did not get this from Jews, or from any Aramaic-speaking 
school, but from the Book of Isaiah in Greek, where a reader ignorant 
of Hebrew might easily suppose that the Kvpwo SaBad0, so often 
mentioned there, was a lord Sabaoth, perhaps not the Supreme God. 
Hebrew and Syriac speculation never took ‘ Sabaoth’ for a proper name : 
in the ‘Book of Protection’ edited by H. Gollancz (a collection of 
native Syriac charms) we find all sorts of Names of God, but Sabaoth is 
not among them.’ It seems to me clear that the use of Sabaoth as 
a proper name stamps any school that uses it as non-Semitic. 

Again, the use of Iao, Adonai, and Eloi—or Iao, Adonaios, and 
Eloaios—as the names of different inferior Deities, co-ordinate with but 
different from Sabaoth, is hardly possible among persons who knew any 
Hebrew. 

1 I venture to refer here to my Introductory Essay in C. W. Mitchell’s Ephraim 
vol, ii pp. cxi-cxliv. 

2 On the other hand ‘ Ahiah Asharahiah’ plays a great part in the ‘Book of 
Protection’, because the Peshitta so transliterates the Name in Exod. iii14. The 


Gnostics, who read in their Bibles only Ey# ely 6 dv, took no magic Name from 
this verse! 
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These considerations do not give us direct help in obtaining a deri- 
vation for Barbelo and Ialdabaoth, but they warn us from attempting to 
find a rational meaning for these names in Hebrew or Aramaic. If they 
are Hebrew they will probably be, like ‘Sabaoth’, a misunderstanding 
of some word or phrase from the Hebrew Bible transliterated into 
Greek. I find it difficult to dissociate Ialdabaoth from Mmxay¥ mn. 
Origen (c. Ce/sum vi 31) says it came to the Gnostics from payeia, by 
which he surely means ‘Magic’ rather than ‘the theology of the 
Magians’ : if it then has had an extra long pedigree as a Nomen barbari- 
cum we may be prepared for more than ordinary deformation. I can 
imagine various ways of corruption: Na might be & on its side, or Na 
might be for m an attempt to write the letter ¥, or raNa may have 
arisen from a confusion between the initial syllables of sa(w) and of 
aa(wsas). Bad as these suggestions are from a strictly palaeographical 
point of view, I feel that derivations which altogether neglect the word 
Sabaoth are even more far-fetched. 

For Barbelo I cannot help thinking that the general character of the 
presentation of her in the Afocryphon lohannis and in Irenaeus adv. 
Haer.i 29 drives us to look for a derivation in Genesis i1. How little 
second-century Christians really knew about the Hebrew text, and how 
much they thought was contained in it, is clear from Irenaeus’s quotation 
(Demonstr. 43, J. A. Robinson’s trans., p. 108), where he gives Gen. i 1 
in an almost unrecognizably corrupted transliteration, and persuades 
himself that it means ‘ The Son in the beginning : God established then 
the heaven and the earth’. If this was possible for Irenaeus, it seems 
to me quite likely that some Gnostic in Alexandria got a Jew to tran- 
scribe for him the first verse of the Bible, and that in transmission dara 
elohim became corrupted into dardelo. ‘In the beginning Barbelo, with 
the heaven and with the earth.’ 

If the name Barbelo did not come in this, or some such way, it is 
difficult to imagine what its source could have been. It is like nothing 
in any language I have ever heard of. There is no trace of it in any 
Semitic literature, although the Holy Spirit was generally treated as 
feminine by Syriac-speaking Christians before the fifth century. It 
is perhaps worth noticing that Barbelo has the same vowels as rappyrwp, 
a word used in the ‘unnamed apocalypse’ edited by Schmidt from the 
Bruce Papyrus. 

Perhaps no really satisfactory explanation of these names can be 
offered till a derivation has been found for "Acrapaidc, a Gnostic name 
for one of the inferior Gods, coordinate with Ialdabaoth and Sabaoth. 
Origen tells us that it also comes from Magic, but no one seems to 
know what it means. ‘And God knows best’, as the Arabs say when 
they don’t know! 


F. C. Burkitt. 
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TOGA IN THE EAST. 


In the preceding number of this JouRNAL Dr Feltoe has shewn that 
Christians in Spain used to speak of the martyr and saint in glory, 
arrayed in his heavenly robe, as fogatus. The use is clearly derived, 
as Dr Feltoe points out, from the white /oga of Roman civil life. The 
object of this Note is to suggest that in the East, where the foga was 
only known as an article of the costume of Proconsuls and other high 
Roman officials, the idea conveyed was quite different: a ¢oga to the 
Oriental was a scarlet cloak or wrap. 

John Malalas, bk. ii (Dindorf pp. 32, 33), thus narrates the discovery 
of ‘Tyrian purple’ (abridged) :—In the time of King Phoenix, from 
whom Phoenicia is named, Hercules the Philosopher, called the Tyrian, 
discovered the purple shell-fish (xoyyvAy = murex); for a shepherd’s 
dog having eaten some of the shell-fish, the shepherd thought its mouth 
was bleeding, and he wiped it with a lock of wool, which remained so 
fine a red that Hercules took it and gave it to King Phoenix, who so 
admired the colour that he forbad any to wear clothes dyed with the 
murex except himself and his successors. Other kings afterwards did 
the like. ‘Long afterwards’, adds Malalas, ‘when the Romans got 
possession of Phoenicia they prepared for themselves from the murex 
the true royal dress, which they called in the Roman tongue foga 
(réyav), that Roman Consuls wear to this day.’ 

Clearly to Malalas of Antioch in the sixth century the /oga was a blood- 
red coloured cloak, and it was appropriate not to ordinary folks but to 
the highest officials and to royalty. As is well known, the ¢oga had 
begun to go out of fashion by Juvenal’s day, but it remained in use for 
official dress, which, from the second century A. D. at least, was not white 
but scarlet-purple. 

The interest of the matter is the light it throws on a picturesque 
detail from the ‘Hymn of the Soul’ in the Acts of Thomas. In the 
Hymn, the hero, son of the King of Kings, is stripped of his heavenly 
clothing before he goes down to the unclean Land of Egypt (this 
Earth), but he puts it on again at his victorious return. This clothing 
consists of a bright and mysterious robe or tunic, embroidered with 
precious stones : it is, in fact, an altogether magical garment, the image 
of the hero himself, his heavenly Double (/ravashi). Over this 
garment is worn ‘a foga of scarlet’. Unlike the robe this scarlet Zoga 
has no life or magical properties ; it is just a fine article of clothing, 
suitable for a Prince. There is no doubt about the colour intended, 
for the same word is used for ‘scarlet’ as in Matt. xxvii 28, and the 
word translated ‘aga is the Latin word itself transliterated into Syriac 
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letters. It seems to me that the passage from Malalas explains both 
why a Prince should be dressed in a ¢oga and why it should be thought 


of as bright red.’ F. C. Burkitt. 


STMIAAS.—AITAPXH ITINEYMATOS. 

I. omAds. 

In his note on Jude 12 (/. 7. S. xiv 547, cf. xvi 78) Mr A. D. Knox 
writes that the word omAds was understood in the sense ‘squall’ by 
‘the inventor of the word xaraomAalew’, for which he refers his readers 
to the Zhesaurus (ed. Valpy or Dindorf). In this work various examples 
of the use are given from Patristic and Byzantine sources, but the 
references are somewhat inaccurate. The quotation from ‘ Eusebius’ 
on Isaiah is in reality drawn from Cyril’s Commentary on Isa. xvii 13 
(Migne Ixx 434c): whilst the words incorrectly cited from Simocatta 
(the quotation should run: drap ddoxyrws rois BapBapors . . . karerridacer) 
occur in 2. 10, not in 7. 3, where we read: epi tiv woAw ola dvarrovres 
oi BapBapo xareorirafov. 

By far the earliest example of this use has been brought to light by 
Dr Rendel Harris, in his Fragments of Philo p. 28, where, in an excerpt 
from the Quaestiones in Genesim contained in the Codex Rupefucaldinus, 
we read : was otv codds ovk avOpwros GAG vois Katabedpevos Kai repiabpav 
Twepiréppaxtar mpos Ta évertara Kai Ta ddoxyTws KataomAdLovTa. 

This passage, by implication, carries the use of owAds = ‘squall’ back 
to a date anterior to the Epistle of Jude; Mr Knox’s earliest example 
is drawn from an epigram of Philippus of Thessalonica (Anth. Pal. vii 
382), of which both the date and the interpretation are doubtful. 

2. dmapyy Tvevparos. 

In 1919 W. Schubart published, as the first part of the fifth volume 
of the Berliner Griechische Urkunden, a papyrus of the first importance 
for Roman law and history, which contained an abstract of portions of 
the T'vapwv rod idiov Adyov, or Code of Regulations issued by the 
Department of Special Revenues in Roman Egypt. In § 47 of this 
Code we read: 

Gory cwedoica Aify)[rriw] car’ dyvouay ds dord dveiOuvs éorw. edv 
82 xai id dyoréplwv dxlapyy téxvwv eH], THpEtrar Tois Téxvors 7) TOALTELa. 
which may be translated thus: 

‘ If a woman, being a citizen [i. e. of Alexandria], marries an Egyptian 
in the mistaken belief that he is also a citizen, she is not liable to 


penalty; and if both parties present birth-certificates, their children 
preserve the status of citizens.’ 


1 It should perhaps be stated that I gave this explanation of the colour of the 
Prince’s ¢oga in my revised translation of the ‘Hymn of the Soul’ published in the 
Quest (vol. v, no. 4) for July 1914. 
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Schubart, in his brief note, besides citing parallels for érapyy from 
other papyri, refers to Rom. viii 23. This seems to throw a new light 
on that passage. To put the matter briefly, dwapyy is the technical 
term for the birth-certificate of a free person, just as olxoyévea is for 
that of a slave. This is made clear by a comparison of cols. iv and vi 
of the Cattaoui papyrus, included by Mitteis in his Chrestomathie, 
no. 372. Unfortunately Mitteis failed to grasp the precise nature of 
the distinction, but in Berl. phil. Wochenschrift, 1914, 136 ff. Graden- 
witz, comparing other papyri such as PFlor. 57 and P7ed. 316, gave 
the true explanation, which is now generally accepted. 

The parallel with Rom. viii 23 has not been noticed by the more 
recent editors of the Gnomon, viz. Paul Meyer Juristische Papyri (1920), 
no. 93, and Théodore Reinach in Wouvelle revue historique et de droit 
1919, p. 608, 1920, p. 31. But it appears to deserve the serious 
consideration of theologians. I may perhaps be permitted to quote 


the following words from a lecture on the Gnomon which I delivered in 
March 1920? :— 


‘When we read the passage which begins at verse 16, we see that 
St Paul is here arguing that our claim to spiritual freedom is based on 
the witness of the Spirit to our sonship, just as in Egypt the paprupo- 
mroinois Of the parent was among the documents put in evidence in the 
procedure of émixpuois by which claims to privileged status were judged ; 
and that in spite of this—in spite of the fact that we have, as it were, 
obtained through the mediation of the Spirit the certificate which 
entitles us to be registered as the Sons of God—we are still awaiting 
our formal release from the bondage of the flesh and the law.’ 

My knowledge of the Patristic exegesis of the passage is not sufficient 
to enable me to say whether any trace of such an interpretation is to 
be found in our sources: but it may be worth while to mention the 
curious fact that the text of the Vetus Itala gives receptaculum as 
a translation of dzapyy.? The occurrence of this word in the Com- 
mentary of Ambrosiaster so puzzled Erasmus that in the fourth edition 
of his Annotationes in Novum Testamentum (Basel, 1527, p. 357) he 
suggested the emendation inceptaculum! The paraphrase (as Erasmus 
points out) throws no direct light on the meaning to be ascribed to 
receptaculum, though the use of the phrase ‘qui Dei Spiritum adiutorem 
habemus’ suggests that Ambrosiaster took it to mean ‘refuge’: could 
the translator have read xarapvyjv for drapyyv? It has also been 
suggested to me that receptaculum might refer to the case in which the 
precious document which certified an individual’s free birth was 
preserved: but this seems hardly possible. 

H. Stuart JONEs. 

1 Fresh Light on Roman Bureaucracy, p. 21. 


2 In this connexion I have to acknowledge the kind help of the Dean of Christ 
Church. 
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A LOST LEAF OF CODEX PALATINUS (€) OF THE 
OLD-LATIN GOSPELS RECOVERED. 


THE manuscript at Vienna (Palatinus 1185) commonly known as e, 
contains the four Gospels in Latin uncial characters of the fourth or 
fifth century. The vellum has been stained purple, and the letters are 
inscribed in silver lettering, gold lettering being occasionally employed 
for the sacred names. Textual critics have shewn that it represents 
a form of Gospel text read in Africa in the fourth or fifth century, and 
the book may very well have been produced there. But nothing is 
known of its history till the eighteenth century, when it was in the 
bishop’s palace (or castle) at Trent. In July 1762 it was sent to Rome 
that a copy of it might be made for Giuseppe Bianchini, the well- 
known student of Old-Latin texts. Bianchini died in 1764, and 
appears to have made no use of the copy. The original must have 
been returned at once to Trent, for about 1762 a friar found it lying 
neglected among the bishop’s possessions and evidently called his 
attention to it. About the end of 1770 or the very beginning of 1771 
the bishop of Derry (Lord Frederick Hervey, afterwards Earl of 
Bristol), when travelling in North Italy for the benefit of his health, 
received from the bishop of Trent a leaf of the precious codex, contain- 
ing Matt. xiv 11-22. Hervey had displayed much interest in the 
venerable MS and compared many of its readings with the Vulgate for 
his own satisfaction. He also examined in the course of his journey 
the MSS b at Verona and f at Brescia, as well as others, and copied 
small portions of their texts. His interest was rewarded by the gift of 
the leaf of the Trent MS. This he did not, however, retain, but 
despatched as a gift to his friend John Garnett, bishop of Clogher 
(1758-1782), accompanied by a letter dated Vicenza, January 20, 1771. 
The bishop of Clogher parted with it in 1776 to a friend, in whose 
family the leaf has probably since remained. It is probable that 
another Irish bishop received a gift of another leaf from the bishop of 
Trent about the same time as Hervey, for about 1840 Dr Todd pur- 
chased the conjugate (?) leaf in Dublin, containing Matt. xiii 13-23." 

The MS, minus these two leaves, journeyed to Salzburg, and from 
there to Vienna, where it arrived in November 1806. There Tischendorf 
copied it, and in 1847 he published its text, the very year in which 
Dr Todd published the text of his own leaf* in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy, naturally quite unknown to Tischendorf. The 
next step in our growing knowledge of the MS was the discovery by 

1 Now in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. 
2 Republished in exquisite reproduction by Dr T. K. Abbott in 1880. 
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Hugo Linke in the Vallicellian Library in Rome (under shelf-mark 
U. 66) of the copy of e made for Bianchini by Giuseppe Martines. 
Linke observed in this copy the transcript of Todd’s leaf, as well as that 
of another leaf unknown to Todd or Tischendorf. It is this latter leaf 
that has now turned up. 

On October 8, 1921, the British Museum purchased the leaf along 
with the letter of the bishop of Derry,’ from which the new information 
given above is derived. I am indebted to the kindness of Sir Frederic 
Kenyon and Mr J. P. Gilson for permission to spend time making 
a copy of the leaf, now numbered Additional MS 40107, and for 
furnishing me with all requisite information about its history. 

A full account of the palaeography of this manuscript, satisfactory to 
the standards of modern knowledge, may be expected in the compre- 
hensive work on the Latin uncial script now in preparation by Dr E. A. 
Lowe. It will be sufficient here to call attention to three of its charac- 
teristics which seem to distinguish it from most of the known uncial 
MSS, and to point perhaps to a little known centre like Africa as the 
place of its origin. I refer, first, to the fact that the initial letter of each 
column, whether it be the beginning of a word or not, is always a very 
large capital ; second, the horizontal stroke beyond the end of a line 
indicating omitted M or N is neither a horizontal stroke pure and simple 
(with or without a. or ,) nor a gracefully curved line (with or without 
a.or,), but a horizontal stroke with a short angular hook at each end, 
thus “—; third, the letter G is not represented by a C with a faint 
oblique stroke at the.foot, but by an additional curl of the lower part of 
the curve of the C itself. 

The copy which Linke published from the transcript is very accurate, 
but it seems worth while to reprint the text here, first because neither 
the transcript nor Linke represents the text line for line ; second, because 
the proceedings of foreign learned academies are not of al! publications 
the most accessible? ; and third, because one or two errors of the trans- 
cript are here silently corrected. Probably the second line of the second 
column would repay examination by another pair of eyes. 

I need only say that I have made no attempt to reproduce the uncial 
characters of the MS, that I have separated the words, which are of 
course written continuously, but that for the rest I have faithfully repro- 
duced it column by column, and line by line. The correction of zs to 
e in the fifth line of the fourth column appears to me to be by the first 


hand. The gaps in the reproduction of the second page do not appear 
in the MS. 


1 Which merits complete publication for its own sake, and adds some particulars 
to the article on him in D. N. B. 

2 Sitsungsberichte der philos.-philol. und-der hist, Classe der k, b, Akademie der 
Wissenschaften su Miinchen, Jhrg. 1893, I** Bd. (Miinchen, 1893) pp. 281-287. 
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Disco et da 
tum est puellae 
puella autem 
pertulit matri 
suae 

Et accesserunt 
discipuli eius 
et tulerunt ca 
daber et sepeli 
erunt illud et 
uenerunt et 
renuntiaue 
runt ad ihm 

Cum audisset au 
tem ihs secessit 
inde in naui 
in locum deser 
tum singularis 
et cum audissent 
turbae secutae 


Sibi escas 

Ille autem dixit 
non habent cau 
sam ire date il 
lis uos mandu 


care 

Aiunt ad illum 
non habemus 
nos hic nisi qui 
que panes et du 
os pisces 

ILLe autem dixit 
adferte illos 
mihi et iussit tur 
bas recumbe 
re in herbis 
et accepit quin 
que panes et du 
Os pisces et as 
piciens in caelu 


MATTHEVM 


Sunt eum pe 
desirae a ciui 
tatibus 


Et exiuit et uidit 


turbam multa 
et commotus 
est super eos et 
curauit infir 
mos eorum 


Cum sero autem 


SECYNDYM 


factum esset 
recesserunt dis 
cipuli ad eum 
dicentes deser 
tus est locus hic 
et hora iam prae 
terita remitta 
mus turbas et 
euntes in cas 
tella emant 


Benedixit fre 
git et dedit dis 
cipulis suis et dis 
cipuli turbis si 

e 
militer et dispis 
cibus et man 
ducauerunt 
omnes et satia 
ti sunt et tule 
runt id quod 
superfuit frag 
mentorum XII 
cophinos ple 
nos + qui man 
ducabant au 
tem erant quin 
que milia homi 
num exceptis pu 
eris et mulieri 


bus. 


A. SOUTER. 
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ON PSEUDO-JEROME, EPISTLE XXX. 


THE provenance of this piece is one of several problems which 
I have encountered during my lexicographical researches for the forth- 
coming S.P.C.K. Dictionary of Later Latin. Being in Scotland and 
therefore remote from adequate libraries, I can only outline the 
problem, leaving it for more fortunately situated students to work out. 

Recollection of those phrases pointed out by Dom Morin' as 
characteristic of Arnobius Junior, led me to the discovery that, from 
§ vi onwards, this letter is taken entirely from Arnobius’s Comm. in 
Psalm, cxxxviti (P. L. liii 544 ff). Having no copy of Arnob. Jun. at 
hand, I applied to my patristic ‘guide, philosopher, and friend’, 
Dr Souter, who confirmed my suspicions: ‘ Practically the whole comm. 
[of Arnob.’s] is in, without a word of acknowledgement. Moreover, 
that [Hier.] is the borrower, and not Arnob. Jun., is clearly proved by 
the inferiority of [ Hier. ]s text.’* 

Since then I have compared the texts and find ample evidence of 
Ps.-Hier.’s alterations and of his dogmatic motive :— 


Arnos. Iun. Ps.-HIER. 


(P. Z. liii edn. 1865) (P. Z. xxx 229 A ff) 
545A post accepit add.solus enim § vii. 
Dominus Iesus Christus dice- 
bat, ‘Ego sum Pastor bonus’, 
et iterum ‘Me’, inquit, ‘se- om. 
quuntur oves meae’. Hoc ergo 
nomen sanctum 


#. B negatus negatori suo hanc om. negatori suo 
quam solus habuit tribuit po- 
testatem 

hoc contra Manichaeum qui dicit, § xi om. (he has jumped from the 
alterius principis sunt tenebrae, first citation of the Scriptural 
alterius principis lux est. de words to the second) 


nostro autem Deo... 


ib. cattae (ed. 1865 cartae !) noctivagae bestiae 


1 Etudes, Textes et Découvertes p. 309 ff. 
* Private letter of November 11, 1921. 
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renes scrutatur, cum ergo dicit 
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§ xii om. (he has again jumped du 
mime au méme—from. Deo to 





— 


Tb TTS. = 


paenitens Deo Deo) 


§ xiii another jump from ocudi tui 
to ocudi tui, omitting carens... 
videbunt (nine words) 


om. Petro cum Apostolo Petro 


haec Petrus in Ecclesia loquitur § xiv om. in Ecclesia 


om. et de pastoribus tuis 


vide si via iniguitatis diabolus est/ vide si Via iniquitatis in me est. 


via iniguitatis diabolus est 
&e. 


Ps.-Hier. is clearly the borrower, and, as far as we may trust the 
printed text, a rather careless one, though in the last example given 
above he enables us to correct Armob.’s text. His motive is equally 
clear. 

With the first five sections arise several more serious difficulties. 
These seek to provide a raison d’étre for the Feast of St Peter’s Chains 
on August 1, and may be briefly summarized :— 

§ i. Eustochium has asked why this festival is held on August 1, 
and how Psalm 136 (sic) applies to St Peter. 

§ ii. August 1 was not the day of Peter’s delivery from prison 
under Herod (Acts xii); this was fost Pascha, not in Kalendis Augusti. 

§ iii. It was on this day that, after overcoming M. Antony, Augustus 
entered Rome ; this day was therefore decreed to be held as a day of 
celebration 0b triumphum Augustalis victoriae. 

§ iv. So till Constantine ; harum solemnitatum phantasmata per- 
horrescens, he, after being visited by St Peter and St Paul and baptized 
per Silvestrum papam, asks Silvester to see how this day may be dedi- 
cated beato Petro Apostolo. Silvester, cum sui cleri concilio, answers: 
Est carcer in quo b, Petrus Apostolus pro Christo agonizans vinculatus 
Juit, et sacri fontis lavacro (-um) pluribus ibi baptizatis dedicavit ; hunc 
omni sorde purgari facias, quatenus, Ecclesia ibi fabricata, ad honorem 
tanti Apostoli, fidelium vota perenniter reddantur. This is done; the 
Church is built, and consecrated ab eodem papa. 

§ v. Constantine proclaims that this day is to be kept holy to 
St Peter, ut sicut celebrabatur ad honorem terreni principis, ad decus 
celebretur clavigeri caelestis. Accepit autem haec celebritas nomen ‘b. Petri 
Apostoli ad vincula’, propter vinculorum quae ibi passus est tormenta. 


It should not be difficult to fix certain limits for the date of this 
piece of legend. The association of the festival with the Neronian 
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imprisonment was ‘certainly not the primary idea’,’ nor is it that 
found in Ps.-Bede Hom. 94 (P. LZ. xciv 498), or in Petr. Bles. Serm. 31 
(P. LZ. ccvii 653), or in Innocent III Serm, 24 de Sanctis (P. L. ccxvii 
561).? The festival itself does not seem to be earlier than Gregory the 
Great. Its date was already, in the early empire, a celebrated one, as 
classical students know ; it was, moreover, the ma/a/is of four temples.* 
Wordsworth (Ministry of Grace pp. 414-415) has conjectured ‘a kind 
of suggested rivalry between Peter and Augustus’; further, he states 
that ‘this festival was merely the dedication day of the old Church of 
the Apostles on the Esquiline Hill, which according to legend was the 
first built by St Peter in Europe (?. Z. lxxviii 399)’. The former 
conjecture is borne out by this piece, whatever be its worth, though it 
adds another to the legends that cluster round these early churches. 
The present legend contradicts directly what we know of both S. Pietro 
in Vincoli on the Esquiline and S. Pietro in Carcere on the Capitoline, 
and seems to be rather confused in its archaeology. 

But the whole has an appearance of plausibility. Where did the 
fabricator find the ingredients for his medley? For Augustus, he is 
on the whole correct, but he did not draw from Suetonius, or Orosius, 
or Sulp. Severus. Where then? Constantine, again, is described ‘as 
‘defensor Fidei’; does the history of this phrase help towards a solu- 
tion? St Bernard uses it, e.g. of the Pope.* The language of the 
earlier sections, which is, we may perhaps assume, to a fair extent 
original, does not supply many clues; superbiae suae ramos extendens 
(§ ii) is perhaps the most striking, but it is an imitation of Scripture 
(Ecclesiasticus xxiv 22), so not so useful. Cwustoditor is a late word, 
not perhaps found before the eighth or ninth century ; it is absent from 
Forcellini-de Vit and the Thesaurus.° 

I should suggest that the date is eleventh-twelfth century, though 
Dom Morin tells me he would place it in the ‘x11° siécle ex., au plus tét’,® 
and his opinion is more likely to be right than mine. Some further 
information is likely to be forthcoming from the list of MSS of these 
Ps.-Hier. Epistudae, which, I understand, Professor Hilberg, formerly 
of Czernowitz, has in his possession. The treatise of Monsacratus 
de Catenis S. Petri... (Romae, 1750) may be of some service. Dom 


1 Dict. Christian Antiq., s.v. PETER (ii p. 1627). 

2 Or in Notker (P. L. cxxxi 11294), referred to in D.C.A., /oc. cit. 

8 Wissowa Religion u. Kultus d. Rémer p. 582 (sub hoc die). 

* e. g. de Consideratione iv vii 23. 

5 Though given by Maigne d’Arnis. 

6 I ought to say I have now learned, as one might have known who knows Dom 
Morin, that he too had noticed the borrowing from Arnob, Jun., but without making 
any use of it. My thanks are due to him for much help received on this and many 
other matters. 
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Morin kindly supplies me with two further references on the subject : 
De Rossi Jnuscript. christ. Urb. Romae ii 110, 134, and 164, and 
H. Grisar Gesch. Roms, i 172, note 1. 

Here then is some material for the solving of an interesting little 
problem. Its solution will be instructive as providing some more light 
on the developement of legend, and also as contributing to elucidate 
the genesis and growth of Pseudo-Hieronymiana. 

J. H. Baxter. 


LEXICAL NOTES FROM EPICTETUS. 


(SUPPLEMENTARY to the writer’s Epictetus and the New Testament, 
London, 1914—referred to as £. and N. 7. The references are to 
Schenkl’s Editio minor in the Teubner series (1898): ‘ Bk.’ = Disserta- 
tiones ; ‘ Frag.’ = Dissertationum Fragmenta ; ‘ Ench.’ = Encheiridion; 
‘Cod. Vat.’ = Sententiae Codicis Vaticani 1144.) 

éyGva dywviLopat, 

Kal Tovrov de. Tov ayava aywviLerOat tov SiddoKxarov ipov—Bk. i 9. 12. 

Cf. 2 Tim. iv 7. 
éxeivos used for emphasis. 

ei xax@s aire daivera, éxeivos BAarrerat, doris Kal €&nraryrac—Ench. 

42. Cf. John v 11 and Z. and N. T. p. 38. 
Oeios, ‘divine ’. 
ovdev Geod peiLov cal tynAdrepov’ edyopuevos Tovyapody Geois aire. Ta Beta 
—Cod. Vat. 4. Cf. 2 Pet. i 3, 4. 
75 Geiov, ‘ the deity’. 
ovre 6 KoAaxeiwv tTysa Td Oeiov—Cod. Vat. 1. Cf. Moulton- Milligan 
Vocab. Gk. Test. part iii, p. 285. . 
Oupis, ‘ window’. 
exes Kad iudria . . . Ovpida Exes, OéAers atra Wistar... Ovpida py Exe, 
ph Woxé vou Ta indri. Kayo... dxovoas Wodov ris Ovpides xarédpapov 
—Bk. i 18. 13-15. Cf. 2 Cor. xi 33. 
iSié7ms, ‘ boorish’. 
dy viv dpednoys kal pabvynoys . . . urns duareAéoes Kai Lav Kai do- 
Ovyoxwv—Ench. 51. 1. Cf. i8. 7. Adyw 2 Cor. xi 6. Similarly idurixds 
—Ench. 33. 13, and idwrupds—Ench, 33. 15. 
tornpi—/ransitive perfect. 
According to the papyri, in Hellenistic the verbs in -y formed new 
tenses like éorixa (transitive). Cf. Moulton Proldegomena p. 55. 
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Similarly in Epictetus 
xéxdecxe THY Oipay, Eotaxév Twa mpd TOD KoLTavos—Bk. iii 22. 14. 
Tpirrod€uy pev iepa cal Bwporis ravres dvOpwro dverraxacw—Bk. i 4. 
30. 
Cf. éeoraxévor—Acts viii r1. 
xaQddou, ‘in general’, 
Towvrov Tt Kal év TG kabdAov rac yxopev . . . peuvnoOat odv év Tors KabdXov 
—Bk, iv 13. 6. 24. Cf. Acts iv 18. 
xottav, ‘ bedroom ’. 
According to Moulton-Milligan (cf. Vocad. pt. iv, p. 353) a late word, 
in Bk. iii 22. 14 (v. sub. tornye). For N.T. cf. Acts xii 20. 
oixovopnia, dvactpody. 
eis oixovopiay Kai dvartpopiy THv év 7d Biw, ‘ for the administration and 
conduct of life’—Bk.ig.11. Cf. £. and N.T. pp. 18, 25. 
odpé. 
In Epictetus and 1 Peter = capa. Cf. Bk. iii 7. 2. 3, and 1 Pet. iv 1. 
It has no moral significance. 
tuxév, ‘ perhaps’. 
According to Moulton Prolegomena p. 74, the one surviving instance 
in N. T. of accus. abs. 
& tuxov pev dxatddyrra éore TH avOpwrivy yvopy —Frag. 1. 
Cf. £. and N. T. p. 101. 
puxn. 
In 1 Peter and Epictetus has two meanings :— 
1. ‘Person’, ‘individual’. Cf. 1 Pet. iii 20 and Z£. and N. T. 
P- 34- 
2. The whole immaterial nature of man. 
Cf. 1 Pet. i 9, ii 11, and Bk. iii 7. 2. 4. 
Cf. also Bigg 7. C. C. St Peter and St Jude p. 40. 
puxixds, ‘ belonging to the soul’. 
H mdovy % Yuxecn . . . ext tie obv HoOnodpeba Travryy Thy WoyxLKiV 
yoovinv ;—Bk. iii 7. 5. 7. 
D. S. SHARP, 


WAS THE SACRAMENTARIUM LEONIANUM EVER 
AT MILAN? 


I HAVE been struck by the number of ‘ Leonian’ prayers in the Am- 
brosian books—many of them in the modern Breviary. Scipio Maffei, 
the enlarger of the Chapter Library at Verona, says that, when he found 
the Sacr. Zeon. there in 1714, it had been lying hid for 100 years and 
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more. How he knew this, he does not say, but that brings us to the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, the period of the two Borromeos’ 
activities in revising the Ambrosian books: Card. Charles Borromeo 
appears to have published his (first ?) revision in 1574, and the Prefect 
of the Ambrosian Library informs me that Card. Frederick Borromeo 
introduced the keeping of the Christoforia (on Jan. 7) between 1626 
and 1629. I think it is not at all unlikely that the MS had been used 
by one or both of them at Milan before it found its way to Verona. 
The numerous marginal marks all through the MS (evidently systematic, 
but the clue to which has hitherto baffled us—see my edition, Sacr. Leon. 
p. x) may be theirs after all. But to find out whether that was so would 
require a careful investigation of their revisions and then a reference to 
the MS itself. I am most inadequately equipped for such a search in 
several ways, but have been trying—unsuccessfully at present—to 
obtain some book (by an Italian?) on the more recent history of the 
Ambrosian Rite. If this note incites some more competent student to 
take the subject up, I will give him all the help I can. 


C. L. FELTOE. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Sayings of Jesus, from Oxyrhynchus, by Hucu G. EveLyn 
Wuits, M.A. (Cambridge, 1920.) pp. Ixxvi, 48. 


WE have here the first complete edition in English of the Oxyrhyn- 
chus Gospel Sayings, furnished with a full Introduction, apparatus 
criticus of suggested readings, and an adequate commentary on the 
several sayings. In it Mr Evelyn White, whose work, done mainly 
before the war, has since been revised, makes a valuable contribution 
to the subject, especially in its more formal aspect of text-reconstruction. 
In the interpretation of the Sayings, both in detail and still more as 
a collection, he seems less successful. He disclaims the right to speak 
with authority of their theological bearings, though his remarks here are 
careful and discriminating on the whole. But it is in the reconstruction 
of the historical situation implied by the Sayings, and their nature as 
a collection, that he appears to fall most short. Particularly is this 
so with his view that ‘the Sayings are taken from the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews’ (p. \xi), and put together simply ‘as a thesaurus designed 
to give in a small compass so much of a Gospel as was judged most 
likely to be of help and comfort in daily life’ (pp. lxxii-lxxiii). 

After a Bibliography of ‘the editions and studies which directly or 
indirectly have influenced’ his own study (no titles are seemingly later 
than 1905), he prints the text of the papyri, followed by a restored text. 
The Introduction of over fifty pages, after showing that pap. 654 (the 
opening of the Collection) and 1 are both fragments of literary works 
and contain parts of the same literary Collection of Sayings, passes on 
to discuss ‘Collections of Sayings in General’ (§ 3). Here the finding 
is that our collection ‘was made... by some person familiar with the 
Jewish and Egyptian practice of treasuring up the pregnant Sayings of 
famous teachers’. Its ‘Relation to the Canonical Gospels’ is defined (§ 4) 
as follows: ‘There are instances of literary dependence upon Matthew 
and Luke; there are no clear traces of Marcan influence ; and Johan- 
nine influence has occasionally coloured the Sayings, but is superficial.’ 

In arguing, however, that ‘the Sayings are nowhere in literary 
dependence on the Johannine books’, he distinguishes them sharply 
from the Prologue prefixed in our present Collection. Here he begins 
to get on dubious ground. It may be true that ‘the Sayings were 
formed at a period when Johannism was already in the air but still 
nascent and undeveloped’ (p. xxxvi). I am ready to concur in this 
verdict, since I believe that the separate Sayings took shape in the 
spiritual atmosphere of Alexandria (their mysticism and Christology 
being akin to those of ‘ Barnabas’ and the ‘Odes of Solomon’); and 
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this atmosphere was adequate to produce Johannism without any 
personal Johannine influence. But is Mr White equally free to 
interpret the phenomena in this way? For he assigns the Sayings 
themselves to the ‘Gospel according to the Hebrews’, which was 
surely a Palestinian work of almost purely a Synoptic type. Indeed 
its Christology was quite un-Johannine, though Mr White so interprets 
(p. lx fin.) ‘the Rest of the Holy Spirit’ on Jesus at the Baptism, as 
described in Jerome’s citation (the Holy Spirit ‘descendit . . . requievit 
super eum’, with the words ‘ Exspectabam te ut venires et requiescerem 
in te. Tu es enim requies mea’), while he ignores the un-Johannine 
conception, ‘my mother the Holy Spirit’, put by that Gospel into the 
mouth of Christ. The fact seems to be that the Palestinian ‘Gospel 
according to the Hebrews’ has no Johannine affinities ; and so far as 
the Sayings have, this tells against their derivation from that Gospel, 
which is more narrowly Jewish than any of our Synoptics. 

‘The Nature of the Collection’ (§ 5) discusses and rightly sets aside 
the discoverers’ claim that it is ‘a Collection of Sayings hitherto 
current orally and by tradition independently of written sources ’—thus 
possibly adding genuine utterances of Jesus. The Sayings shew ‘clear 
signs of a somewhat later plane of thought than that of the Synoptic 
Gospels, signs such as the sense in which 6 xéopos is used in Saying VII 
(Logion 11) or as the doctrine of Pre-existence implied in Saying VIII 
(Logion III)’. Both of these, in fact, belong to the same ‘plane of 
thought’ as ‘Barnabas’, the latter being suggested by Baruch iii 28 
peta Toto eri ys SPOn, Kal év rots dvOpwros cvvavertpady (so used by 
Iren. IV xxxiv 4, ed. Harvey). Yet Mr White fails to follow up this 
clue, which points away from his favourite ‘Gospel according to the 
Hebrews’ as source, though he quotes with approval Dr Sanday’s 
judgement that ‘the individual stamp which they shew belongs to 
a later generation and to a more developed stage of reflection than 
do the authentic Sayings’ in the Synoptics. And when he adds that 
we are now reduced to a choice between two alternatives, he narrows 
our choice unduly. 


‘Either the Collection is entirely spurious and is a literary invention 
by a writer of the early second century who set himself to invent 
Sayings and made some use of Synoptic materials in order to make his 
work seem genuine ; cr the Collection is a Treasury of Sayings culled 
from one or more of the Apocryphal Gospels. The evidence which 
supports the second alternative excludes the former. Now in an 
independent Collection (whether spurious or genuine) each Saying 
must be complete in itself and will reveal no traces of a context: in 
a Collection of extracts, however, some Sayings may be quite self- 
contained, but others may be expected to shew signs of the context 
from which they have been torn. The Oxyrhynchus Sayings seem to 
shew such signs of extraction.’ 
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This quotation (p. xl) is given at length because it is central to 
Mr White’s conception of the problem and its answer. But the bed 
is too Procrustean, and shews defective historical imagination in the 
field of enquiry concerned. Another possibility is that the Collection 
is a fresh grouping of (a) historical Sayings of Jesus as already thus 
shaped (out of Synoptic sources) by oral catechesis, in a church with 
a different mentality and spiritual e¢dos—say the Alexandrine—from 
the Palestinian, in terms of which the Synoptic Sayings are mostly 
couched; and (4) non-historical Sayings, partly attributed to Jesus 
in apocryphal sources (e.g. Saying III), adopted in substance rather 
than in exact wording by the author of the Collection, and partly 
framed by free creative action of the compiler’s mind (e.g. II, V) as 
answers in spirit to certain questions, such as men of a later day and 
non-Palestinian mentality were asking touching the Gospel of Jesus, 
conceived as the complete revelation of God touching human life and 
destiny. Some such theory meets all the conditions of the case as 
implied above and others also. It explains the mode of address, some- 
times to the individual in the second person singular—that of direct 
appeal to the enquirer, natural in catechesis in the name of Jesus—or 
again in the third person singular—‘ Whosoever’, ‘the seeker’, ‘a man’ 
(Prologue, Sayings I and III)—and sometimes to the first disciples, 
the Twelve, the original recipients of the ‘wonderful Sayings’, which 
it is the aim of the Collection to set forth. It explains, too, the 
enigmatic A€ye “Incois, at times as historic present in dialogue with 
the Twelve, but elsewhere in ideal, timeless address to any and every 
‘seeker’, in the spirit of Cowper’s 

‘Jesus speaks, and speaks to thee’, 
so happily cited by Dr Lock, on the discovery of the first instalment 
without the historic setting which the second now furnishes—so filling 
out our conception of the true setting of the whole Collection. 

As regards the view that certain of the Sayings shew ‘signs of 
extraction’ from other contexts, the above theory affords another, and 
surely a preferable, account of the phenomena, once we put aside two 
notions which Mr White strongly maintains, one with a good deal of 
support among scholars, the other rather in opposition to general 
consensus since the recovery of the opening section or Prologue, as he 
styles it. This runs as follows :— 

‘These are the life-giving ' Sayings which spake Jesus the living... 
to the ten (disciples) and Thomas: and He said to them, Whosoever 
heareth these Sayings shall by no means taste of death.’ 

1 Mr White justifies this restoration, first put forward by Bruston, as suiting the 
whole emphasis of the Sayings (e.g. ‘ Jesus the living one’, and their result as 


exempting from ‘death’). Yet II Clement, which perhaps uses them, and is cer- 
tainly near them in date, supports ‘ wonderful’ (see v 5, xiii 3). 
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Here surely the author of this Collection or Gospel has in mind not 
only the words of Jesus, as ‘living’ after death, found in Luke xxiv 44, 
‘These are my sayings which I spake unto you’, but also the occasion 
of His thus speaking, defined by the reference to the disciples and 
Thomas in our papyrus as that in John xx 26, followed up by a summary 
declaration of the quality of the Sayings in terms of John viii 51f. 
Mr White tries, indeed, to evade this conclusion by reading 6 {dv «[ai 
bOeis rois déxa] cai @wuG, so separating éAdAynoev in thought from the 
ten disciples and Thomas. This he does partly because he imagines 
that to connect them ‘singles out Thomas (presumably as the recorder 
of the Sayings)’—whereas in reality the reference to Thomas simply 
defines the occasion as after the resurrection ; and partly because, on the 
analogy of ‘their Synoptic parallels, we must conclude that neither 
were they the fruit of private revelation’. But this is to beg the whole 
question as to the idea of the Sayings, which are in fact a modified and 
more fully ‘revealed’ form of the same sayings as given in the earthly 
ministry recorded in the Synoptics (cf. Acts i 3 A€ywy 'ra zepi rips 
Bac.r<ias rod Geod as the burden of teaching after the resurrection). 
That idea is the very key-note of the whole series of Sayings, struck in 
the first of them as a sort of prelude: ‘Let not him who seeketh (the 
meaning of those life-giving Sayings) cease from seeking’ until he hath 
found ; and when he hath found, he shall be amazed (at their truth 
and beauty); and having been amazed, he shall reign, and having 
reigned he shall have rest.’ Such ‘seeking’ in order to ‘find’ and 
share in the Kingdom, and so enter upon Rest (an idea present in 
Barn. xv), runs through the Sayings—not only in II to IV, but also in 
VI to VIII, X. To this Saying is adjusted the setting of the next (which 
arises naturally out of the reference to the Kingdom implicit in 
BacAevew in I), whatever the exact reconstruction? of the question 
which Jesus there sets Himself to answer. 

The same holds good of the ‘leading’ question of the disciples in 
Saying V, where instruction as to the true kind of fasting, prayer, and 
alms is asked for in response to Jesus’ encouraging Saying just before, 


1 So Mr White, after Heinrici, probably rightly in the light of Clement of Alex- 
andria’s citations of this Saying. 

2 It is surely a mark of that lack of coherence in his exposition, due to work 
done on it at different times, to which our author himself refers as causing 
‘a certain unevenness of treatment’ (p. viii), that his own ingenious and possibly 
correct reconstruction Aéye "Iovéas (modelled on John xiv 22) gives away his whole 
case. For it implies (1) that this ‘ Saying’ is zof an extract (with context adhering 
from the ‘ Gospel according to the Hebrews’, but implies use of the Fourth Gospel 
—elsewhere denied in the Sayings, as distinct from the Prologue ; and (2) that the 
setting is here due to the compiler of the Collection—a view which is denied 
throughout the Introduction. 
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that ‘What is hidden shall be revealed’. And this in turn follows 
on the words ‘A man shall not hesitate to ask questions’, a Saying 
where White’s reconstruction is the least convincing of all his own 
suggestions. 

For he would restore Saying III as follows. ‘Shall a man [who has 
found the way] not fear to ask . . . [determining ([8va:]pav) all things] 
concerning the place of [his seat]? Ye shall‘ [find] that many first 
shall be last, and the last first, and [they shall inherit life].’ Here the 
last clause is excellent, as coming in Matt. xix 28 f just before the words 
which precede in our Saying (cf. viot kat xAnpovépo. which Mr White 
restores in II, with support from Matt. xxv 34, dedre of eiAoynpevor Tod 
maTpos pov THv .. . Baoireiav, even more than from Lk. x 25, which he 
cites). But the restoration of the first two /acunae is very forced and 
rather pointless, even if one accepts otk dmoxvyoe: ‘as an indignant 
question’. Accordingly I venture to repeat with increased confidence, 
on the score of the analogy furnished by the widespread interest of the 
sub-apostolic age in the mysterious theme in question, my own suggestion 
(in the Cont. Rev. \xxxvii, 1905, p. 117) which Mr White sets aside 
without discussion. It is based on our Greek fragment of the Apocalypse 
of Peter (now known also by the Ethiopic form of it, as cited in this 
JouRNAL, vol. xii), and runs: ‘A man shall not shrink from asking 
questions about the Fathers’ (epi rév rarépwv), freely enquiring (xappynoia 
xafurropav) touching the place of glory; and ye shall find that many 
first (in light or opportunity) shall be last, and the last (in this) first, 
and they shall inherit life’ (or ‘shall have eternal life’, as Grenfell and 
Hunt). 

This form of Saying III (which agrees with my earlier suggestion 
in the essential points italicized) gives good sense, while shewing 
dependence on the Afoc. Petri: it also seems to give a fresh sense to 
‘first’ and ‘last’ quite in keeping with the style and point of view of our 
Collection as a whole. 

From what has been said thus far it will be seen that Mr White denies 
that the historic setting of the Sayings (apart from the Prologue), which 
gives them at points the character of dialogue between Jesus and His 
Disciples, is due to the compiler of the Collection and its Prologue : 
it belongs instead to the contexts from which the Sayings are taken. 
The proximate source of them all he thinks to have been the Palestinian 
‘Gospel according to the Hebrews’, mainly because the first of them 
is the same as that cited by Clement of Alexandria from a Gospel so 
described. Yet Clement, writing in Alexandria for Greeks, and without 
any personal knowledge of Aramaic, might more naturally be supposed 


1 In the sense of Rom. xv 8, 1 Cor.x 1, Heb. i 1, i. e. those of old time, especially 
O. T. worthies, the Patriarchs and Prophets. 
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to refer to a Greek Gospel,’ not the one otherwise known to us as only 
in Aramaic down to Jerome’s day. Mr White, indeed, postulates that an 
earlier Greek version of it was known to Clement as current in 
Alexandria: but of this there is no positive proof. The Saying in 
question is as alien from what we know of the Palestinian Aramaic Gospel 
(Mr White recognizes this of Saying X) as it is akin to the Alexandrine 
milieu in which it appears in Clement’s pages, viz. as parallel in idea to 
a principle of Plato in the Zheaetetus touching ‘ wonder’ as the beginning 
of the discovery of Truth. ‘This being so, I cannot see much in what our 
editor has urged against my view that Clement cites as the Gospel xa 
‘Efpaiovs, as distinct from that xa@ Aiyumriovs, the same Gospel as 
Origen ‘pairs off with’ the latter as the ‘Gospel of the Twelve’ (not 
‘According to the Twelve’). In particular it is natural enough that 
Origen, who knew and wrote about the Palestinian ‘ Gospel according 
to the Hebrews’ by that title, should mean another Gospel* when he 
referred to that ‘of the Twelve’. And if we suppose that it was none 
other than our Oxyrhynchus Gospel, which the Prologue, naturally under- 
stood, represents as a version of Sayings of Jesus after the resurrection, 
given to ‘the Twelve’ on the new level of their more enlightened 
receptivity—as a spiritually minded Alexandrine Christian, ¢. a. D. 120, 
would be apt to conceive the situation—we have a complete synthesis 
of all the known facts of the case. 

Such a view implies that there is a real sequence of thought running 
through the Collection of Sayings, which the writer has put together 
with some connecting setting—though a minimum of it, as was natural 
in an address of Jesus to mankind after the resurrection under the ideal 
form of aphorisms uttered in a series to His chosen disciples. This, how- 
ever, Mr White is at pains to deny. He admits indeed that ‘here and 
there a catchword may have led the compiler to group together Sayings 
which happened to deal with one subject’* (p. lxxii). But this seems 
a very minimizing way of describing the connexion which surely subsists 
between the first five Sayings at any rate; and in Sayings VII-VIII 
the sequence seems fairly obvious. 


1 White seems to feel this when he throws out the surprising suggestion (p. Ixii 
note) that the ‘ Gospel according to the Hebrews’ was composed in Greek and used 
in this form by Clement, ‘ but was almost at once rendered in Aramaic, perhaps in 
deference to national prejudice ; and that this original Greek version was then lost’. 
Surely rather a desperate hypothesis ! 

2 So Waitz in ZNTVW, xiii 341, though he does not identify it with the Oxy- 
rhynchus Gospel, but with the Ebionite Gospel of Epiphanius. 

3 In a footnote he adds: ‘ It should be noted that while Sayings I-III deal with the 
Kingdom, the same subject is brought up again in Saying VII many pages further 
on: this does not seem to indicate an orderly arrangement such as is required by 
the theory of arrangement on a definite principle.’ But if one supposes, as the 
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But this delicate matter can be discussed more hopefully in con- 
nexion with the phenomena of the citations in II Clement which may 
come from the same Collection, or Gospel, as I have already argued 
elsewhere." I must content myself here with questioning whether 
‘the order of the Sayings is almost fortuitous’, and asserting on the 
contrary that there is discernible enough continuity of underlying 
thought to support the view that, if we had what precedes and follows 
pap. 1, we should recognize the sequence of the Sayings as suited to 
the situation suggested in the Prologue, viz. a setting-forth afresh after the 
resurrection, in logical and quasi-historical form, of the more universal 
spiritual teaching contained in largely Jewish setting and form in our 
Gospels—along with certain themes borrowed from apocryphal sources, 
such as the ‘Apocalypse of Peter’ (Saying III). In this connexion 
the first half of VIII, in particular, appears to shew the creative hand 
of the compiler of this ‘Gospel’, one of a type novel to us (though 
akin to the Fourth Gospel in parts) but probably quite common in 
apocryphal Gospels. In illustration of this last statement one need go 
no further than the other Oxyrhynchus fragment which the editors 
published with pap. 654, in Oxyr. Papyri iv, as from ‘A lost Gospel’. 
For the present I am content to assert no closer affinity between that 
fragment and the other two than the editors themselves imply (though 
I hope ere long to carry the kinship yet further). ‘The Gospel from 
which 655 comes is likely to have been composed in Egypt before 
A.D. 150, and to have stood in intimate relation to the Gospel according 
to the Egyptians and the uncanonical source used by the author of 
II Clem.’ (p. 28). 

On the whole, then, what Mr Evelyn White seems to give us is an 
excellent collection of materials for forming a judgement on the 
contents of the Sayings in advance of that otherwise within reach of 
most of us. But his own theory of the nature and genesis of the 
Collection seems to the present reviewer far from satisfying. Instead 
of its being a mere series of eclectic extracts from any form of the 
‘ Gospel according to Hebrews’, arranged in an order ‘almost fortuitous’, 
it appears to be through and through Alexandrine in its distinctive 
features—those in which it diverges from the Synoptic Gospels on 
which it draws. This is just what we should expect in the ‘Gospel of 


Prologue warrants our doing, that the Collection purports to contain teaching 
of Jesus ‘when He gave injunctions to the Apostles through Holy Spirit’, ‘ speaking 
Ta mepi THs Bacirelas Tod Geov’ (Acts i 2f); then it would be natural that the idea 
of the Kingdom should occur again and again, in the course of the dialogue 
between the Living Master and His disciples, in which the Sayings seem to be 
couched. 

1 The Expositor, Feb, 1922. 
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the Twelve’ which Origen ‘pairs off’ with that ‘According to the 
Egyptians’—the more Jewish, with the more purely native, local type 
of interpretation of the Gospel of Christ—and which Clement, who did 
not use the Palestinian Aramaic work with the same descriptive title, 
naturally and without fear of confusing his local Alexandrine readers, 
referred to as the ‘Gospel according to Hebrews’ or Christians of 
Jewish birth. So viewed, it becomes a Gospel with a history, of which 
II Clement may present the first page. 
VERNON BARTLET. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians, 
by ERNEsT DE Witt Burton, Professor of N. T. Interpretation in 
the University of Chicago (International Critical Commentary). 
(T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh, 1921.) 

THE author of this Commentary on an Epistle containing six chapters, 
and occupying nine pages in Souter’s Edition of the Greek Testament, 
which includes short textual notes on each page, tells us that it is the 
outcome of twenty-five years’ work, in which he determined to give his 
chief attention ‘to a fresh historical study of the vocabulary of the letter, 
and then to an endeavour to trace its course of thought with exactness 
and to state it with clearness’, and also to make clear to readers the 
‘close relationship between the experiences of the early Christian 
Church’, as disclosed in this letter, and ‘those through which 
Christianity of our own day is passing’. 

The work is monumental and will last. It will remain the standard 
work of reference and complete store-house of all the help that the study 
of Greek grammar and vocabulary can contribute to the interpretation 
of the Epistle. It will be wanted and used by every student of every 
book of the New Testament. 

The introduction deals with the usual problems. The story of 
Galatia and the Galatians is told in four pages, into which all the 
relevant and necessary facts are compressed : this is followed by a fuller 
answer to the question, where were the Galatian Churches? The alter- 
native opinions are stated, and a short sketch of the history of opinion 
is given, consisting almost entirely of a list of the scholars who support 
either view. Prof. Burton decides in favour of the ‘South Galatian’ 
theory, on the grounds of St Paul’s general use of geographical terms 
and his preference for the Roman official meaning of such terms. It is 
interesting to notice that he modifies the position usually held by sup- 
porters of this view. He accepts Zahn’s suggestion of a difference 
between Lucan and Pauline usage, and finds in Luke’s T'aAarixi) ywpa the 
old Galatian territory and not the Roman Province. He thus gets rid of 
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the forced interpretations of Acts xvi 6 and xviii 23, which are a real, 
though not insuperable, difficulty in the way of accepting the ‘South 
Galatian ’ theory. 

Prof. Burton holds that the account given in Gal. ii 1-10 refers to 
the visit of St Paul to Jerusalem described in Acts xv, and rejects the 
reference of it to the earlier and second visit recorded in Acts xi. He 
naturally rules out the early date for the Epistle suggested by Lake 
and Emmett. As he does not form a high estimate of the trust- 
worthiness of the Lucan account of the conference he is perhaps not 
under obligation to explain why the Epistle contains no reference to its 
decrees, which is the decisive argument against a late date for the 
Epistle in the minds of many who accept the Lucan account as in 
the main historical. But the evidence is not decisive, and Prof. Burton 
leaves the question of date open within the limits of the latter part of the 
Apostle’s stay at Corinth on his second missionary journey, and his stay 
at Ephesus or even in Macedonia or Achaia on his third, if the letter is 
destined for the churches of Southern Galatia. The discussions of the 
occasion and purpose of the letter and the questions at issue are admirably 
clear and instructive, even if they do not raise any new points of interest. 
Soundness of judgement is of greater value than originality of invention 
in dealing with these questions at the present time. 

The Commentary, which occupies 362 pages, makes a permanent con- 
tribution of the highest value to the elucidation of St Paul’s meaning, 
especially if the limitations which the writer deliberately imposed on 
himself are taken into account. Of special importance is his insistence 
on the facts that St Paul, in arguing against the Law, deals with Law as 
conceived by the legalists, not as the basis of God’s judgements on men : 
and also that St Paul’s arguments in general are conditioned by the use 
of the O. T. made by his opponents to prove their points. The strength 
of the Commentary is in grammatical and linguistic study. After reading 
it through we are perhaps tempted to find here weakness as well. 
Linguistic studies of the use of words are essential to the elucidation of 
the writer’s meaning, but they may be carried too far. Their predomi- 
nance obscures the more important parts of the Commentary, and induces 
a sense of weariness which may discourage the use of the whole. One 
instance, of no importance in itself, may illustrate this feature of the 
book. Half a page of small print (p. 330) is taken up with a discussion 
of dpevarrardw and its cognate noun, to shew that the word means ‘to 
deceive’, not ‘ to deceive one’s own mind’, to be conceited. The end 
of the note is surely somewhat lacking in sense of humour. ‘There 
is the less reason for taking the verb as itself reflexive in that it is here 
accompanied by éavrév.’ Lexicographers are no doubt interested in the 
exact meaning of ¢pevararay: students may be; but the student of 
St Paul’s meaning in this Epistle is not helped when the Pauline phrase 
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can only mean ‘he deceives himself’. Might not the half page have 
been filled with more helpful matter ? . 

Again, grammar may be a good handmaid but a bad mistress. The 
strict application of grammatical principles and laws may rule out as 
impossible interpretations of passages and sentences which those who 
translate Greek into English, and then think the meaning out in 
English, may not see to be impossible. It may occasionally determine 
one meaning and one only to be legitimate. But generally its deter- 
minative power is less supreme. As a decisive canon it can be pressed 
too far, especially in the interpretation of the writings of a man whose 
mind is Semitic, even if he writes Greek fluently. Again one instance 
may serve to illustrate. On p. 115 f, while rightly distinguishing be- 
‘tween what belongs to the interpretation of Galatians and what belongs to 
that of Acts, Prof. Burton points out ‘certain results’ of the former 
‘ which are of service to the student of the life of Paul’. There are four- 
teen of them. From a study of them the present writer drew the conclusion 
that all are compatible with the view that Gal. ii 1-10 refers to the visit 
described in Acts xi, while many of them distinctly lend support to that 
view. In 2 and 13 it is definitely ruled out on the ground that the 
aorist (éo7rovdaca) in ii 10 excludes the possibility that the visit recorded 
in Gal. ii 1-10 was for the purpose of relieving the poor of Jerusalem 
(on p. 1 Prof. Burton speaks rather less decisively). ‘To some of us the 
grammatical and linguistic argument in this particular case is far from 
decisive. But in any case a great deal is made to hang on the tense of 
a single word. 

The Commentary is followed by 150 pages, in small print, of ‘ detached 
notes on important terms of Paul’s vocabulary’. The question of pro- 
portion is again raised. But there is no question about the value of the 
notes, which form a new and permanent contribution to the lexicography 
of the N. T. and the study of the Pauline vocabulary. Their excellence 
leads us to hope that, this great task ended, Prof. Burton may be able to 
make the fuller investigation of the mystery religions, and especially of 
the words used in connexion with them, which he decided not to make 
for the special purposes of this Commentary. No one could guide us 
better through a subject which greatly needs the accurate knowledge 
and scholarly patience for laborious investigation of which his com- 
mentary on Galatians affords so brilliant an example. 

A. E. Brooke. 


The Style and Literary Method of Luke, by Pror. H. J. Cappury. 
(Harvard Theological Studies vi, part ii, Cambridge, Mass., and 
Milford, London, 1920.) 

THERE is little to be said with regard to this concluding portion of 

Prof. Cadbury’s work in addition to what will be found in this JouRNAL, 
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vol. xxi, p. 342. This second portion displays the same clearness and 
excellence of arrangement as the former one. It consists, in great part, 
of well-considered lists illustrating Luke’s style and methods, together 
with sensible passages of introduction explaining the lists. 

The value of the whole work consists not in any new discoveries, but 
in the confirmation it gives to the main results of Synoptic criticism. 
There may come a time when a new generation will be tired of the 
alleged discoveries of ‘Gospel Criticism’ and will be inclined to ques- 
tion what is now generally held. But any one who now sets out to deny 
that the Gospel of Luke is directly based on Mark will have to explain 
away Prof. Cadbury’s lists. It is a great advantage to have the work, 
securing our communications (so to speak) and protecting future 
advance. 

One small criticism may be added. On p. 149 Prof. Cadbury gives 
nine passages where Luke has added a copula, or similar verb, to com- 
plete the grammatical sense of his source. In Lk. xxii 20 (rotro 7d 
mornpiov 7 Kawi) Svabyxy év 7 aipari pov) there is no copula, which he 
calls ‘ difficult to understand, as all the parallels contain it’, viz. 1 Cor. 
xi 25, Mk. xiv 24, Mt. xxvi 28. It is therefore instructive to notice 
that this is among the clauses in the Lucan account of the Last Supper 
omitted by Daffi/ and placed by Westcott and Hort within their 
double brackets. The fact that the longer reading is now found to 
contain an un-Lucan idiom is surely a fresh reason for regarding the 


shorter text as alone genuine. 
F. C. BURKITT. 


Mithraism and Christianity, by L. Patrerson, M.A. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1921.) 


‘A stupy in Comparative Religion’, which is a meritorious little 
piece of work. Its heavily documented pages testify to much 
painstaking research, nor does Mr Patterson lean only on the great 
authorities ; he himself goes—and takes his readers with him—to the 
fountain-heads ; invariably courteous to those from whom he differs, he 
can be self-assertive on occasion ; I observe that he breaks a lance with 
Cumont for sarcastic reference (‘galimatias triple’) to the magical text 
claimed by Dieterich as a genuine Mithraic liturgy: ‘it is surely 
possible that some sort of Mithraic liturgy was incorporated or inter- 
polated into this magical formula, possibly to disguise its character, and 
save it from destruction by the Christian Church’—which may be the 
case or not. Merely remarking that interesting matter is contained in 
the pages which treat of ‘Sacrifice’ and ‘ Ethics’, ‘ Liturgy and Orders’, 
and ‘Eschatology’, I pass to the chapter headed ‘Summary and 
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Conclusion’. Similarity and resemblance, points of contrast, are care- 
fully discussed ; if, says Mr Patterson, Mithraism ‘was, in itself, a pure 
and manly religion’, Christianity had all its virtues ‘and a few more’; 
‘its weakness was its narrow exclusiveness’ (in its practical exclusion of 
women from the mysteries) ; a ‘remarkable power of self-adaptation to 
environment’ was, no doubt, another of its merits, but this very facility 
was ‘damaging to the moral reputation and integrity of Mithra’; what 
it gained in extension and many-sidedness it lost in intensity and 
definiteness ; ‘it was bound then to succumb to a religion that would 
brook no rivals and would grant no concessions.’ Of the three theories 
of comparative religion two, the plagiaristic and the psychological, are 
examined only to be set aside ; ‘the progressive theory is the only one 
that does justice to all the facts’. 

So Mr Patterson. The question is: has he proved his case? 
I confess to doubts ; and indeed it has now and again occurred to me 
that, open-minded and ready as he is ‘to welcome any fresh knowledge 
which may come to us’, he has yet to emancipate himself from the spell 
of time-honoured conception and traditional belief. But he deserves 
a welcome into the field of comparative religion ; and the hope shall be 
expressed that, later on, he will give us another—and a more thoroughly 
considered—work. The first sentence in his Preface will scarcely be 
allowed to stand: ‘The science of comparative religion has made 
gigantic strides in the last two centuries.’ It would be nearer the mark 
to say ‘the last two decades’. 

H. LATIMER JACKSON. 


The Origin of Pauls Religion, by J. GresHaM Macuen, D.D. 
(Macmillan Company, New York, 1921. 8vo. pp. 239.) 


THis is a very useful book. It is a study of the origin of St Paul’s 
religion and theology, not simply for its own sake, but as a contribution 
to a study of the origin of Christianity. It is a plea that nothing less 
than a supernatural Christ is adequate to explain St Paul’s personal 
devotion to the Christ and the essence of his ‘Gospel’ as redemption 
from the power and guilt of sin. It is spiritual in tone, it shews a wide 
acquaintance with modern criticism, it is temperate and level-headed in 
argument, and lucid in style, though a little marred by undue repetition 
of the argument here and there and rather wanting in lightness of 
touch: yet it rises to terse epigrammatic summaries which provoke 
thought and ‘sit within the house’ of memory: thus— Jesus came not 
to reveal to men that they were already children of God but to make 
them God’s children by His redeeming work’ (p. 164); ‘Christianity 
did not reveal the fact that all men were brothers. Indeed it revealed 
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the contrary. But it offered to make all men brothers by bringing 
them into saving connexion with Christ’ (p. 226); ‘The mysteries 
were cherished for the most part not because they offered goodness 
but because they offered happiness’ (p. 276). 

In a very useful introductory chapter Dr Machen surveys the ground 
on which he is going to travel, giving an outline of the ‘liberal’ view of 
Christ as represented by Harnack and the criticism of it by Wrede and 
and Bousset : in the following three chapters he gives an outline of the 
main facts of St Paul’s life, dwelling especially upon the conversion, 
upon the correspondence between the Epistles and the Acts, the 
general trustworthiness of which he defends, and upon the evidence 
of St Paul’s knowledge of the facts of the life of Jesus, and the real 
unity between his teaching about the Person of Christ and that of the 
original Apostles. In the remaining chapters he criticizes in detail the 
chief naturalistic interpretations which have been given of the sources 
of St Paul’s Christology, taking one by one the Jewish teaching about 
‘the Wisdom’ and ‘the Word of God’, the Apocalyptic conceptions 
of the Messiah, and the influences of Greek philosophy and of Pagan 
mysteries. ; 

I have little doubt that the author is right in his main contentions, 
which are: (@) that the main staple of St Paul’s theology comes from 
the Old Testament and is essentially Jewish, and (4) that a supernatural 
Personality in the Lord is needed to supplement all other influences if 
we are to explain adequately both St Paul’s personal devotion to Christ 

‘and the full implications of his Christology. Yet his argument is open 
to certain criticisms. It is a minor point that the examination of the 
possible influence of Philo is slight and inadequate. It is more 
important that in his anxiety to prove his main point, he explains away 
too strongly the subordinate influence of the theories which he shews 
to be inadequate as the central influence. Thus he rightly insists that 
the conversion was not merely subjective but due to some objective 
vision, to some action of the Risen Lord Himself; but he is too shy of 
recognizing any psychological preparation in St Paul’s own mind which 
fitted him to receive such a vision and respond to the action of the 
Lord. The internal conflict in Romans vii, and the external facts of 
St Stephen’s speech, St Stephen’s vision, St Stephen’s death, supply us 
with witness both from his own consciousness and from the historian’s 
testimony to facts that would have had such an effect. The same 
criticism applies to the main argument: he is doubtless right that 
neither Jewish theories nor Pagan philosophy or religion can adequately 
explain the supernatural belief about Christ without a supernatural 
reality in Christ’s life; yet each may have prepared the way for such 
a belief and each almost certainly coloured the language in which the 

VOL. XXIII. xX 
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belief was ultimately expressed ; further, it is not merely the separate 
contribution of each that has to be considered by itself, but also the 
combination of them all. It is one of the surest indications of a super- 
natural Personality that as soon as the Life of Jesus had been lived and 
had triumphed over death, all the highest truths both in Jewish and 
in Greek thought were felt to have a contribution to lay at His feet: 
He served as a magnet which drew to itself all that was longing for 
redemption, all that was aspiring to goodness and immortality. These 
theories were partly in the air, partly rudimentary and inadequate in 
their expression upon earth. There was needed a supernatural Per- 
sonality dwelling on earth to make them quite real and universal : 
a Personality which stirred in those who knew Him feelings of devotion 
that rose to the level of worship and which passed on from them to 
others, each of whom tried to express the truth in language which was 
expressive of the Divine. Without such a personality we have a Philo: 
with it a St Paul. 

There is not much exegesis of separate passages of the New Testa- 
ment in the book. What there is is careful and correct: but here and 
there it is over subtle and perhaps unduly dominated by the desire to 
support a particular argument. Thus in 2 Cor. v 16 the reference to 
‘a fleshly conception of Christ which laid stress on his Davidic descent’ 
is unnecessarily explained away (p. 130), and in 2 Cor. xi 4, the 
explanation of xaAds dvéxeoGe as ‘ bear with me in my boasting’, though 
ingenious, is very improbable in the light of vv. 19, 20, and it does not 
give xa\ds the ironical note which it seems to require. But these are 
small blemishes. I end as I began. This is a very useful book. 


W. Lock. 


Kristus-Mystiken fos Paulus, ay JOHANNES LUNDBERG. (Uppsala 
Universitets Arsskrift, 1916, Band 1.) 


THE many-sidedness of St Paul, which made him aim at being all 
things to all men, has certainly been exemplified in the impression, 
which he has made upon posterity, no less than upon his contemporaries. 
Whatever feature in his teaching or element in his character we may take 
to be the most fundamental and central, there will always remain other 
elements eluding our attempts to make him conform to any particular 
type or scheme. According to the classical tradition since Luther he 
is pre-eminently the Apostle of Justification by Faith. But in recent 
times even Lutherans have not been always content to regard him in 
this light. Hellenism, Rabbinism, and Eschatology are adduced in 
turn to afford a clue to the interpretation of his writings. Now, finally, 
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we are invited to accept the portrait of St Paul the Mystic, and to 
rewrite our New Testament theology on the assumption that the 
fundamental point of Paulinism is a mystical union between Christ 
and the believer. This theory is partly intended to account for the 
mysticism of the Johannine writings; partly it is a protest against 
excessive intellectualism in the interpretation of Pauline theology. 
Partly, too, perhaps it is an unavowed excuse for looseness of thought 
and convenient vagueness in dealing with the more complicated and 
pregnant passages in the Epistles. And at a time when mysticism or 
pseudomysticism is the fashion, the temptation is strong to bring our 
portrait of the Apostle into line with the dominant contemporary 
tendency. 

Just because the new theory has crept into vogue rather than 
established itself point by point, it is desirable to subject it to a stringent 
scrutiny, in order to determine what precisely are the limits of St Paul’s 
mysticism, what is the evidence upon which it rests, and what is the 
sense in which the term may be applied. Such an investigation is 
offered in the present study. Hardly any, except perhaps extreme 
Ritschlians, would venture to deny completely the existence of any 
trace of mysticism in St Paul’s writings. Lightfoot barely glances at it. 
Deissmann makes a great deal of it. Johannes Weiss, in his Ur 
christentum, regards it as important but not quite central. Deissmann 
asserts, Johannes Weiss denies, that St Paul shews the mystic trait of 
‘contemplation’. Dr Lundberg in the present treatise claims to have 
reduced St Paul’s mysticism to almost negligible proportions. With 
what success, it remains to be considered. 

The investigation is limited on the whole to passages describing the 
relation between Christ and believers. It has been claimed that this 
is sometimes represented as mystical. Thus J. Weiss’ adduces 
instances of a specially intimate association of the believer with our 
Lord, in which the relation of ‘Master’ and ‘Servant’ and even of 
‘I’ and ‘Thou’ is transcended.? St Paul has been further supposed 
to hold that the personal identity of the glorified Saviour is dissolved 
into an impersonal universal ‘spirit’, and that the individual believer 
undergoes a similar process of depersonalization. Weiss regards this 
mysticism as a survival of primitive religion. 

Lundberg classifies the passages to be examined under the following 
heads: (1) Xpurrés év tu and kindred expressions ; (2) fellowship with 
Christ in His Death and Resurrection ; (3) certain special instances ; 
(4) é€v XpucrS. Where a close personal relationship is clearly indicated, 
he prefers as a rule to describe this as ‘enthusiastic’ rather than 

1 Das Urchristentum p. 355. 
2 e.g. Rom. vi 5, Gal. iii 27, 1 Cor. vi 17, Col. iii 4, Gal. iii 28. 
X 4 
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‘ mystical’, meaning by ‘enthusiasm’ the control of one personality by 
another, the human personality being controlled by the Divine. On 
this view the transcendence and personality of Christ, expressed in the 
standing title Kvpuos, are better preserved. Thus Christ controlled 
St Paul since his conversion, and thus He controls the Church, using 
it as His organ in the world. The evidence of mysticism in a supposed 
peculiar genitive Xpiorod, and in the ‘local-psychological’ relation 
denoted by the constantly recurring phrase év Xpuor@, on which Deiss- 
mann builds so much, is largely discounted. Many of the genitives 
are quite ordinary genitives. And év Xpwr@ is frequently used with 
no mystical suggestion in the context, to form a paraphrase, because 
St Paul had no simple adjective corresponding to our ‘Christian’. 
There is no justification for finding in St Paul the notion of Christ as 
an impersonal spirit. For where it is supposed to occur, the context 
generally excludes it by some reference to His transcendent personality 
or to His earthly life. Thus in 2 Cor. iii 17 7d Iveta and 6 Kvpuos seem 
to be identified, but later the expression is varied to 76 veda Tod Kupiov. 
Lundberg admits a certain mystic tone in particular passages, specially 
those in which St Paul refers to Baptism and the Eucharist and to the 
fellowship of Christians with Christ in His Death and Resurrection. 
But he finds that tone evanescent, and will not allow that the permanent 
relation established between Christ and the believer was regarded by 
St Paul as mystical. 

‘The work is a careful and scholarly study, and contains a valuable 
bibliography of recent literature on the subject. It is probably not the 
last word on the mysticism of St Paul. The number of passages which 
lend themselves to a mystical interpretation is so large that it requires 
a good deal of special pleading to rule out such an interpretation in all 
of them. Those who are sympathetic towards mysticism will find 
traces of it where it does not exist ; those who are antipathetic will fail 
to recognize it where it does. St Paul certainly did not regard souls as 
impenetrable monads, nor did he believe in the dissolution of personality 
in a pantheistic sense. His position lay somewhere between these two 
extremes. Christ was to him primarily the Lord, Who had subdued 
him in the vision outside Damascus. But later, on reflexion, he came 
to regard Christ as the Second Adam. Lundberg does not take this 
immanental side of his Christology sufficiently into account. But there 
is little doubt that this conception is at the root of his mysticism. 
Probably there was more mysticism in the Jewish environment in 
which St Paul lived before his conversion than we are apt to imagine, 
and we can understand why there should be at least a strain of mysticism 
in him after his conversion. 

C. T. Hartey WALKER. 
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THE RESURRECTION. 


The First Easter Morning, by the Rev. N. P. Wittiams. (S.P.C.K., 
London, 1920.) 

The Resurrection of Christ, by the Rev. J. MackinTosH : Suaw. (T. & T. 
Clark, Edinburgh, 1920.) 

The Resurrection of the Flesh, by the Rev. J. T. Darracu, D.D. 
(S.P.C.K., 1921.) 

The Spiritual Body, by the late Rev. C. E. Rott. (S.P.C.K., 1920.) 


THE relation of one’s body to oneself is a mystery which increasing 
knowledge of the physical universe only deepens. In some measure 
it can be thought of as forming part of the external world whose 
existence stands over against one’s own. And yet this externalization 
cannot be made complete. There is a nexus of some kind, which 
defies investigation. Nevertheless, if certain asserted Christian experi- 
ences can be accepted as they are stated, some conclusions of great 
practical importance with regard to this nexus can be reached. The 
Resurrection of Christ is the centre of these experiences. And the 
conclusions drawn from them all are expressed in the doctrines of the 
Spiritual Body and the Resurrection of the Flesh. 

The four books under review will be seen to form a group more or 
less covering this whole subject. 

Mr N. P. Williams’s little study, Ze First Easter Morning, frankly 
acknowledges the impossibility of harmonizing the Gospel accounts of 
the Resurrection, and sets out to shew that the discrepancies are not 
such as argue remoteness of the writers from the events, but, on the 
contrary, indicate nearness and assurance. 

The study limits itself to the morning of the Resurrection day, and 
supports the belief that the Resurrection was ‘physical . . . in the 
plain, literal and grammatical meaning of the word ’. 

Mr Shaw’s book is an expanded reprint of his article on the Resur- 
rection of Christ in Hastings’s Dictionary of the Apostolic Church. It 
discusses in turn the evidence as such, the nature of the Resurrection- 
Body, and the religious implications. It reviews the ‘naturalistic’ 
explanations of the Resurrection witness that have been given, and 
concludes in favour of the truth of ‘physical’ Resurrection, without 
raising any question concerning the nature of matter. It gives a com- 
plete summarized account of the modern Conservative presentation of 
the subject, and in its shorter article form has already won very favour- 
able notice. 

Dr Darragh’s Resurrection of the Flesh is a much more elaborate 
undertaking, giving a complete history of the belief in individual 
resurrection to life after death. The author regards himself as faced 
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with a gap in English theology which no one since Dean Goulburn has 
tried to fill. It might have seemed better, under those conditions, to 
have written simply for students. But Dr Darragh aims at addressing 
himself to the educated general reader as well, with the result that the 
book is a little uneven in style. But it has had unstinted labour, and 
is, for the present, in undisputed possession of the ground. 

The author writes with marked reverence for ecclesiastical tradition. 

The fourth of the group is posthumous work. Dr Sparrow-Simpson 
has carried out the preparation of the manuscript for publication. 

The author starts from the position that the New Testament is an 
entirely trustworthy record of experiences, objective and mystical, and 
proceeds to draw conclusions as to the causes behind those experiences. 
It is a work of philosophical speculation, and of an order that claims 
serious attention. Mr Rolt saw that facts such as the Christian tradition 
records must qualify our conceptions of matter, rather than be expres- 
sible in terms of them. 

Accordingly he considers a necessary deduction from the New 
Testament teaching to be the existence of two intermediate terms 
between the material body and oneself, which he calls the ‘ soul-body’ 
and the Spiritual body, respectively. He attaches corroborative value 
to the findings of psychical research. 

He does not regard the material universe known to us through our 
senses as self-contained, but apparently as interpenetrated by a more 
comprehensive order, from which it is a precipitate, and into which it 
is resolvable again. To this order his intermediate terms belong. 

If it be true that people divide on the credibility of the miraculous 
according as, for reasons at present beyond investigation, they feel that 
they have or have not room for it in their philosophy, Mr Rolt was 
emphatically one of those who had. 

It would be manifestly unfair to criticize any looseness of phrase or 
lack of finish in work that sees the light under such conditions. 
Enough that it is work of the most marked interest and originality. 


W. TELFER. 


Historic Theories of Atonement, with Comments, by RoBERT MACKINTOSH, 
D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton, London, 1920.) 

The Passion and Exaltation of Christ, by the Rev. Francis J. Hatt, 
D.D. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1918.) 

The Church and the Sacramental System, by the Rev. Francis J. HALL, 
D.D. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York, 1920.) 


In their treatment of the Atonement Dr Mackintosh and Dr Hall 
start with very different points of view and presuppositions, yet the con- 
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clusions they reach are not unlike one another. Especially do they both 
emphasize in the Cross the presence of a moral necessity which has 
reference both to the revelation of God’s righteousness and to the 
redemption of man. Thus the conception of an arbitrary will of God, 
with which Duns Scotus approached the doctrine of Atonement, is alien 
to both. Again, they allow no hint of an opposition, such as in certain 
theories has clearly emerged, between the divine righteousness and the 
divine love, to find a place in their theological construction, and they 
agree in rejecting the idea of penal substitution, though neither rejects 
the retributive notion of punishment. 

But the two books differ widely in their setting and method. 
Dr Hall is the Catholic theologian, walking in well-defined paths and 
bearing in mind a great dogmatic scheme, within which the Atonement 
falls into its proper place, and is to be appreciated as part of a vast 
divine economy. In the new covenant established by Christ’s death, 
and completed by His resurrection and ascension and heavenly priest- 
hood, with sanctifying grace dispensed through the sacraments of the 
visible Catholic Church, which is His mystical body, there exists 
a ‘living machinery of salvation’. Now no objection need be taken to 
this schematic treatment in itself, and if Christian doctrine is in any 
way a unity there must be an inter-relation of parts ; but I think that 
there is a danger, in connexion with Dr Hall’s very methodical and 
closely-knit exposition, of the atoning work of Christ being regarded as 
mainly an objective frius to the practical working-out of human salvation. 
When Dr Hall writes ‘The doctrine of the Cross presupposes, as part 
of its context, the dispensation of saving grace ; but as subsequently to 
be actualized and not as part of itself’, he introduces a negative idea 
which does less than justice to the saving power of the Atonement itself 
as it is presented in the New Testament. Whatever difficult problems 
as to the way in which the act of one person can directly affect another 
may be raised, the redeeming work of Christ is, according to the New 
Testament interpretation, directly concerned with persons, and does not 
affect them through a sub-personal medium. And with every sympathy 
for Dr Hall’s desire to guard against any pantheistic blending of persons, 
I regard it as exceedingly misleading to say that ‘we have no evidence 
that divine grace can operate in us except through what catholic theology 
terms our “nature”, as distinguished from “person” or inner self’. 
God’s relationships with men are personal relationships, and conceptions 
of divine grace as operating impersonally come near to attributing to 
that grace a standing and power of its own apart from the personal God, 
of which we can make nothing, whether religiously or intellectually. 

Dr Mackintosh leaves on me the impression of a theological free-lance 
more than any other recent writer on the Atonement, who could properly 
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be called a theologian. It is this, combined with great vivacity and 
directness of style, which helps to make his book so strikingly readable. 
His dislikes are many, ‘Western Catholicism’, with its doctrines of 
satisfaction and merit and its sacramental system, being chief among 
them, though perhaps one ought to bracket therewith ‘ Predestinationism 
= God’s unmotived or secret will, used as the master-key’, which ‘ always 
works for the disintegration both of theology and of faith’. The 
thinkers for whom he has real respect are Anselm, Dale, and McLeod 
Campbell, though he has much to say in criticism, especially of the first 
two. He seems to feel in them, with whatever lack of instruction and 
consequent tendency to end up in this or that zmpasse, the movements 
of a powerful Christian conscience. His deep regard for Campbell is 
the more noticeable in view of his trenchant criticisms of R. C. Moberly. 
But Campbell and Moberly are very different in spirit and ethos despite 
the doctrine, or rather doctrines, of vicarious penitence which bring 
them together. Dr Mackintosh is sharply opposed to Moberly’s sacra- 
mentalism. Yet, leaving that question on one side, it is possible to 
agree with Dr Mackintosh that his theology lacks joy and brightness 
(Dr Denney said it had no pulse, which is an equivalent criticism). 
Moberly’s doctrine of forgiveness is summarized with the limitations 
attaching to an epigram, but not essentially unfairly, as ‘ Zhere is no full 
forgiveness till nothing is left to forgive’; and neither Christian religion 
nor Christian ethic can recognize its characteristic features in such a con- 
clusion. Dr Mackintosh himself is prepared to ‘press the analogy of 
repentance ’, and in the passage where he speaks of it he states what 
I conceive to be the central thought of his own positive view, namely 
that in Christ ‘there is found under His sufferings that right human 
attitude towards the God of holiness and of salvation which is required 
by the moral nature of things—an attitude which passes from Him into 
us ; which in Him and even in us pleases God’. Anselm and Abelard 
and Dale can all find something to satisfy them here. 

The latter part of Dr Hall’s volume deals with the Resurrection, the 
Ascension, and the Heavenly Priesthood, and by its emphasis upon, 
and theological interpretation of the meaning of, the abiding reality of 
our Lord’s Manhood, prepares the way for the next section of his 
Dogmatic Theology which deals with the Church and the Sacramental 
System. Dr Hall is a very definite supporter of the necessity and the 
value of the institutional side of Christianity, and, while he rarely 


engages directly in controversy, his expository method of presenting the 
" truth as he sees it serves both as an apologetic and as a polemic. And 
those who differ from him, whether in first principles or in particular 
interpretations, will have little cause to complain of his temper or to 
disparage the loftiness of his ideal. The book is mainly devoted 
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to a consideration of the Church and the Ministry: chapters on ‘The 
Dispensation of Grace’, ‘The Sacramental System’, and ‘ Outward 
Signs’, serving as a prelude to the fuller theological treatment of the 
several sacraments still to come. Special attention is devoted to the 
Anglican position, and with regard to present tendencies Dr Hall 
discerns a growth within Anglicanism of ‘a more adequate and more 
truly ecumenical conception of the catholic faith and religion, and of its 
own particular and provincial part in the catholic propaganda.’ 


J. K. Moztey. 


Ecclesiastes, or The Confessions of an adventurous soul, By Minos 
Devine, M.A. (Macmillan, 1916.) 


The Story of Job: A sympathetic study of the Book of Job in the light of 
History and Literature. By the same author. (Macmillan, 1921.) 


Eacu of these books is described in the Foreword as not a Com- 
mentary, but a sympathetic study. This description is just: the author 
is acquainted with the general results of criticism, but his main concern 
is with the text of the two books as it is given in the Revised Version 
of 1885. Critical questions both in Job and in Ecclesiastes are relegated 
to a few pages, twenty or thirty, at the end of the volume. Sympathy 
Mr Devine possesses to the highest degree, and he is thus enabled to 
follow the changing moods of Job and Ecclesiastes with more success 
than many commentators. Moreover, his wide reading in English 
literature enables him to interpret Hebrew sentiments to the modern 
reader under striking modern literary forms. As popular expositions 
both these books must be pronounced excellent. Further, the brief 
critical discussions at the end of each book are well done; e.g. that 
on the theory of interpolation (Zcclesiastes pp. 208-212), and that on 
the connexion of Job xxvii 7-xxviii fiz. with the rest of the book 
(Job pp. 283-285). Some readers will desire a more ‘advanced’ point 
of view, but Mr Devine has done excellently from his own. 


W. Emery Barnes. 


De forma mairis cum infante sedentis apud antiquos, by G. A. S. 
SNIJDER. (Vienna, 1920.) 
Tuis learned and painstaking dissertation by a Dutch scholar would 
have been more useful and attractive had it not been for the inexorable 
rule which required that it should be written in Latin, or some colour- 
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able imitation of that language—though it is hard to say that a work 
which abounds in such words as ‘caricatura’ and ‘impressionistice’ 
attains even to that level. It is also unfortunate that illustrations could 
not be provided on a more liberal scale, so that the succession and 
affiliation of types, in which the author’s main interest lies, might be 
made plain to the reader who has not access to a fully-equipped 
archaeological library; for the collection of material has been carefully 
done, although the provincial monuments of the Roman Empire are 
cursorily treated. This is a matter for regret, as the author has some- 
thing interesting to say about those which he selects for mention, e. g. 
the Wutrices Augustae of Poetovio (Pettau), and also because they are 
contemporary with the formation of the Christian art-types to which the 
later chapters are devoted. Snijder writes from a point of view akin to 
that of von Sybel, and is cautious in his judgements. He furnishes an 
interesting piece of evidence with regard to the scheme of the Adoration 
of the Magi by drawing attention to a relief in Vienna from the lid of 
a sarcophagus found in Africa, where the central figure in a composition 
similar to that of the Barberini ivory is apparently a seated Emperor. 
The last word has yet to be spoken on the subject of these curious 
representations, which must surely have some connexion with the solar 
cult and Mithraic symbolism. Unfortunately the drawing of the 
Vienna sarcophagus published by Snijder is quite inadequate. 


H. STuart JONEs. 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT IN EGYPT ABOUT A.D. 400. 


Der Papyruscodex saec. VI-VII der Phillippsbibliothek in Cheltenham... 
edited by W. E. Crum, with an Essay by A. Exraarp. (Karl J. 
Triibner, Strassburg, 1915.) 


THE book here noticed contains the Coptic text of an ancient 
Papyrus MS bought by Sir Thomas Phillipps about 1836 and still 
forming part of his great collection. It was not always easy to find 
a publisher for Coptic works even before the War, but the Wissen- 
schaftliche Gesellschaft of Strassburg accepted this text transcribed and 
translated by Mr Crum as one of their publications, and Prof. Ehbrhard 
wrote for it an Essay which serves as a historical Introduction. Then 
came the War: the book was already printed, or nearly so, and not yet 
published, but Prof. Ehrhard saw it through the press and after long 
delays it appeared in 1915. In this way it came to pass that one of the 
last scientific publications of German Strassburg was the work of an 
Englishman. 
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It is a very interesting volume, very well edited. The translation of 
the Coptic text must have presented many difficulties, but Mr Crum’s 
translation is clear and lucid. Prof. Ehrhard’s Introduction is admirable ; 
he gives reasons for believing that the first two sections, dealing with 
Cyril of Alexandria and with Horsiesius, are historical, while the rest, 
dealing with ‘ Agathonicus of Tarsus’, is fiction, and I venture to think 
he has proved his point. 

The special interest of these texts is that they throw a good deal of 
light upon the world of thought in which the monks lived who inhabited 
the monasteries founded by Pachomius at Pabau and Tabennisi in 
Upper Egypt, some 30 miles north of Luxor. Horsiesius was the 
third Abbot of Pabau (Fau), and as his immediate predecessor only 
lived a few months he may be regarded as the virtual successor of 
Pachomius himself. The second of the tracts in the Phillipps Codex 
(38-73)' is an account of the visit made by Horsiesius to Alexandria 
on the invitation of Theophilus the Patriarch, uncle and predecessor 
of S. Cyril. Horsiesius was then an old man, he had been 66 years 
a monk, and Prof. Ehrhard (p. 140) shews reason for supposing that 
the date was somewhere about a. D. 386. 

The account opens with the letter of Theophilus inviting Horsiesius 
to come to Alexandria, because at the annual blessing of the Font the 
usual miraculous rod of Light had not appeared to the Patriarch, and 
instead he had heard a mysterious voice telling him that if Horsiesius 
did not come he would not see what he desired to see (38-41, 46f). 
So he sent his Deacons, Faustus and Timotheus, and they brought the 
old Abbot down the Nile to Alexandria, the narrative says, in six days.’ 
Arrived at Alexandria, Horsiesius and the Patriarch greet one another 
with polite speeches and proceed to the Church. It is the very 
morning of Holy Saturday. Theophilus persuades the old man to 
accept a new burnous,° and, as he puts it on, the Patriarch sees the rod 
of Light ‘blessing the water! He was both pleased and frightened, and 
would have stopped then and there, but Horsiesius was unmoved. He 
told Theophilus to go on from the point he had reached when he heard 
the mysterious voice and to finish the service. This is why, adds our 
MS, that the Blessing of the Waters is combined with the ceremonies 
of Easter to this day (49). 

The next morning, on Easter Sunday, Theophilus and Horsiesius 

1 The numbers are the pages of the Coptic MS, given also in the margin of 
Crum’s German translation. 

2 This would mean that the boat went down stream at an average of three-and- 
a-half miles an hour, travelling day and night. Mr Crum (p. 66) thinks it is 
too quick. 

3 Copt. ibitou = A€Birav. Pachomius’s monks used this garment as a blanket at 
night (Hist. Laus, xxxii = Butler 89°), and to go to Church in ( Apophth. 196 B). 
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went together to the Great Church (xafodixy), the Patriarch on his 
donkey, while old Horsiesius trudged on foot with all the monks, who 
had gathered together at the news of his coming. After the Service 
Theophilus invited Horsiesius to the Feast (dpurrov), and Horsiesius 
made no scruples about accepting, ‘for’, he said, ‘it is the Patriarch 
who invites me’ (49). Then follows their conversation during the 
meal: after pretty speeches—Horsiesius compares Theophilus to Lot, 
through whose prayers Egypt will be saved as Zoar was—the Patriarch 
asks him what made him become a monk, and Horsiesius answers that 
it was fear of punishment (xéAaow) after death. He had been a monk 
now for 66 years. He is then asked if they accept any one who has 
a wife and children. ‘Yes’, said Horsiesius, ‘for it stands written “ He 
who does not leave wife and children for My Name’s sake is not worthy 
of Me”’ (50-52). 

Horsiesius was a layman and the Patriarch wished to ordain him, 
but the old man refused, saying that their wants were supplied by those 
that came to them: he took, however, an encomiastic letter from 
Theophilus to the monks of Fau, which is given in full (53-59). 

The account closes with a report of the questions asked of Horsiesius 
by the Deacons, Faustus and Timotheus, as they journeyed down the 
Nile. Conversation was conducted through Ulpius ("OAf.o0c), Horsie- 
sius’s interpreter, who was no doubt the original source of the whole 
narrative, as Prof. Ehrhard remarks (p. 145). The two deacons asked 
the old man about various topics, about Usury, the miracles of Pacho- 
mius and his character, the significance of sickness for good peopie and 
bad, the lawfulness of Marriage, why Galilee of the Gentiles was so 
called when it is evident that our Lord’s countrymen were Israelites, 
whether it is a pious deed to build or ornament Churches, whether we 
ought always to give away our second coat if we have one, why Eli was 
guilty as well as his sons, and finally the Deacons ask, ‘What sort of 
teaching ought we to give to the commercial classes, who are wholly 
immersed in trade?’ (59-73). As Prof. Ehrhard points out, these 
questions are appropriate enough to the Alexandrine. clergy, and are 
quite unlike the sort of things that would be invented in the monastic 
surroundings of Ulpius the interpreter. It is surely a transcript from 
the life. 

Horsiesius is always sensible in his replies, as John the Baptist was 
before him. He is inclined to allegorize, both the Old Testament and 
the New. It is noticeable that he never treats the monastic life as the 
only way of salvation. There have been from time immemorial many 
Oriental ascetics who were kindly and wise in their general view of life, 
and Horsiesius seems to have been one of them. And he throws an 
interesting light on the character of Pachomius, a figure rather hidden 
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for us under the veil of conventional hagiography. Timotheus remarked 
that Pachomius was said to have done many miracles. Horsiesius 
replies: ‘All the same, he would have no one know that they were 
done through him. For Abba Theodore used to say, that if they 
brought him any one who had a devil and begged him to cure him 
he would not be persuaded to do so, but if they waited about the door 
and flung themselves on the ground before him, he would look angry 
and take hold of the patient as if to drive him away—and he would 
cure him that way.’ Faustus said: ‘I heard he was never cross.’ 
‘Yes’, replies Horsiesius, ‘he really was gentle with every one he met. 
The Lord always revealed to him every one’s character, whether good 
or bad. With a sinner Pachomius smelt the stink of his sins, with 
a righteous man he smelt the odour of his good deeds. Yet he was 
gentle with sinners, to encourage them to make efforts for good. But 
if one of his disciples fell-into evil ways, after reproving him he would 
turn him from the monastery’ (62-64). No doubt, Pachomius was 
a striking and masterful personality! I cannot resist pointing out the 
noticeable parallel, all the more noticeable because unconscious, 
between Pachomius’s cure of the demoniac and the story of our Lord 
and the Leper (Mk. i 40-44). 

The opening section of the MS (1-38) gives the questions put by 
Anthimus and Stephanus, the Deacons—it does not say ‘ of Alexandria’ 
(see p. 147)—to S. Cyril. This is not so lifelike a document as the 
story of Horsiesius’s visit to the great world, but Prof. Ehrhard gives 
good reason for thinking it to be based on historical reminiscence rather 
than mere invention (pp. 145-154). The topics are very various, ranging 
from the fate of Judas Iscariot, and the time of penitence required for 
a man who has practised Magic, to a description of Heaven. It is 
interesting to notice that Cyril pronounces that little children who die 
before baptism will inherit the Kingdom of Heaven, because they are 
the offspring of Christian parents, and ‘if the Root be holy so are the 
Branches’ (20). In the definition of ‘Magicians’ we find they are 
people who invoke Demons by means of Names in strange tongues 
which they find in ‘books’. Mr Crum suggests the use of Aramaic 
words found in the Gospels, such as Ephphatha: is it not more likely 
that it refers to the Womina Barbarica found in such Gnostic works as 
Pistis Sophia, e. g. aenuovw and yYwwbep, not to mention ‘ Barbelo’ and 
‘ Taldabaoth ’? 

The latter half of the Phillipps MS (73-138) is taken up with the 
dicta of ‘ Agathonicus, Bishop of Tarsus in Cilicia’, a personage quite 
unknown to history. Prof. Ehrhard (p. 154 ff) shews good reason for 
treating him as altogether fictitious, a mere literary peg upon which to 
hang theological pronouncements against the anthropomorphism of the 
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monks of Scete and the spiritual pride of the Stylites of Syria. In any 
case it has not the same interest as the earlier pieces, which are a real 
contribution to history. 

If ‘popular piety, and the phrases and forms in which it clothes 
itself, are the truest tests of the genuine spirit of religion’,’ then this 
publication, which deals with the difficulties of ordinary Egyptian 
Christians belonging to the generation that saw the year A. D. 400, is 
truly important. It was an age of great theological controversies and 
definitions ; it saw the last rally of the old Pagan religion. But the 
picture our document gives of Theophilus and Cyril is not that of the 
destroyer of the Serapeum or of the adversary of Nestorius, but rather 
that of two well-meaning ecclesiastics occupied in the difficult task of 
adapting a religion conceived and formulated for an obscure minority 
to become the Established Church of the civilized world. 

I had thought of calling this notice of Mr Crum’s publication 
‘Contemporaries of Hypatia’, for the view of the times we get from 
the Phillipps Codex is almost contemporary with the scene of Charles 
Kingsley’s Novel. It is a picture drawn in quieter, soberer tones: 
Cyril the Patriarch is a gentler, more human figure, and his uncle 
Theophilus, to whom in general the verdict of Church Historians is 
unfavourable, is portrayed quite sympathetically. But in both pictures 
we see the soulless mediocrity of secular Alexandria, and the men of 
good sense and firm character despairing of the world and taking 
refuge in the Thebaid. And over all who thought there broods in 
both pictures the fear of hell-fire. No doubt it was so all over the 
Christian world, but it was particularly the case in Fgypt, where the 
old native doctrine of Amente, the Underworld of retribution, had 
only been reinforced by the ideas of the new religion. ‘In the Day 
of Judgement what will happen?’ asks Stephanus the deacon, and 
Cyril answers: ‘A multitude of those who have been punished will find 
grace, but those who go on the left side go to a resurrection of Judge- 
ment’ (20, 21). Other parts of Christendom might tremble at the 
thought of the Last Day: to the Egyptian Christian it brought the 
notion of a possible escape from Purgatory. 

F. C. Burkitt. 


The Book of Common Prayer, an edition containing Proposals and 
Suggestions compiled by JoHN Neate Datton, M.A., F.S.A., 
Canon of Windsor. (Cambridge University Press, 1920.) 


Since ‘Letters of Business’ were issued in 1906 much has been 
agreed upon toward revision of the Prayer Book. What and how much 


1 Bethune Baker Nestorius and his teaching p. 15. 
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may be discovered by dry and difficult reading in S.P.C.K. reports. 
Canon Dalton, anticipating a pious hope of hesitating Convocation, has 
improved upon it He has printed such a Prayer Book as would result 
from the adoption of all Convocation’s ‘ proposals’; he has incorporated 
‘suggestions’ of his own; and he has prefixed an introduction to 
explain this procedure. That is a bald description of his book. But it 
carries a far more lively promise to those who remember that Canon 
Dalton from the first pars magna fuit and vivida vis of all this care, 
zeal, and devotional sincerity; who glance through the introduction 
with its trenchant style ; who glance through the book itself and linger 
over this or that of the remarkable ‘ suggestions ’. 

Such readers will not long be satisfied with glancing, nor with reading. 
They will take the book to church and worship from it: they will pray 
from it in their own rooms. Its winged spirit will invigorate their faith. 
The epigrammatic dedication will reveal the author’s heart, his earnest- 
ness and charity, his perennial youth. The mottoes on the title-page 
will not ring conventionally :— 


Thus saith the Lorp, Stand ye in the ways, and ask for the old paths, 
where is the good way, and walk therein : 


and 
Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go forward. 


Canon Dalton is no petty critic, but appreciates ‘hopes and efforts’ 
when they are on a grand scale, and therefore, adopting a ‘ proposal’, 
gives Epistles and Gospels in the Revised Version ; right R.V. too, with 
discerning use of the margin. But he goes beyond that. Dissatisfied 
with timid corrections of the Psalter, and (to quote his own expression) 
‘greatly daring’, he provides an even more vigorous version than came 
from Dr Cheyne’s private pen. For this vigour is traditional. ‘It will 
be evident how often recourse has been had to the earlier Coverdale, 
and how surprisingly modern are some of his renderings of the rocky 
terseness of the original’. Nevertheless there is thought here which did 
not come from Coverdale. Paraphrastic, but welcome, is Kimchi’s 
theology, for instance, in Psalm li, ‘ Behold from my birth is my weak- 
ness of purpose: and by nature to sin am I prone’. 

The masterful version brings freshness: what will bring the Psalms 
home to hungry hearts are the pregnant summaries in which a world of 
brooding imagination is distilled: e.g. to Psalm xxii (1-21) ‘The 
Servant of the Lorp, Forsaken’ ; (22-26) ‘ Triumphant, and he bringeth 
in the ideal age’; (27-31) ‘ Universal homage by future generations’ ; 
Psalm lxxvi ‘The Lion of the tribe of Judah’; Psalm xlvi ‘True 
source of power is the Invisible’; Psalm ciii ‘The heavenly Father’ ; 
Psalm cxxxix ‘The living energy of a personal God for whom time and 
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space are naught’; Psalm xcv ‘The God of Nature and of Grace’. As 
Invitatory at Morning Prayer Psalm xcv ends with the seventh verse ; 
true art, half more than whole. 

The Psalter is followed, as in the old service books, by the Canticles 
from the Old Testament, ‘to be said or sung at Morning Prayer instead 
of the Ze Deum as occasion may require’, and there is a noble page in 
the introduction about these Canticles :— 


‘They are one and all songs of praise to God, as an ever-present 
Saviour, who can devise means of deliverance for his people in the 
utmost extremity of peril or distress, whether national or personal, from 
persecutions, from care and anxiety, from sickness, from misunder- 
standing, from want, from doubt, from temptations. Be the present 
never so hopeless, their authors are able to look beyond it, and discern 
upon the horizon the dawn of a brighter age which is to follow, after 
a period of suffering has disciplined and purified the individual or 
national life. ‘Though all spring from special incidents in the life of in- 
dividuals or of the nation, yet all look forward to the kingdom and glory 
of Christ, and are thus peculiarly appropriate to be recited in our Daily 
Office of Morning Prayer between the first Lesson from the Old Testa- 
ment and the second from the New’. 


To each an Antiphon has been prefixed ; each, like the Psalms, has its 
summary ; and, like the Psalms, the Canticles are freshly rendered :— 
‘Ah! the uproar of many peoples : which roar like the roaring of the 
sea ; 
Thou hast trodden that sea with thine horses : their tumultuous surge 
of waters.’ 


So the waves break in Habakkuk’s theophany ; and what gain there is 
in truth by sacrifice of sentiment in Deut. 33 :—‘ The Eternal God is 
thy home’, 


Canon Dalton knows Mr St John Thackeray’s discoveries in Habakkuk. 
The ‘ Evening prayer for self-control’ (Psalm cxli) has been his own, 
and his most beautiful touches and combinations are generally gifts 
from others, not his particular inventions: such is Bishop John 
Wordsworth’s ‘ Thou didst not scorn the Virgin’s Child to be’: such is 
the suggested conclusion of Evening Prayer, a summer dream of 
intercession. 

In like manner a rich and reasonable Calendar has been completed 
by the Collects, Epistles, and Gospels it demands. Nor are the Saints’ 
Days, greater or less, attended to alone. Epistles and Gospels are pro- 
vided from ‘ample and well-selected material ready at hand in the old 
Service Books’ for Wednesdays and Fridays in Advent and after 
Epiphany, Septuagesima, Sexagesima ; for every day in Lent and the 
week after Easter; for Wednesdays and Fridays in the next five weeks ; 
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for Rogation Days and all Whitsun week ; for Wednesdays after Trinity ; 
and for all Ember Days. 

The proposals and, still more, the suggestions in the Holy Communion 
are as surely good as they are few and simple. These may be especially 
noticed. The restoration of the old short form of the Commandments, 
or the alternative to this—so far more thoughtful than the vulgar form 
of this alternative—once used will be always used. The Prayer of 
Humble Access is brought back to the Comfortable Words, these 
remaining where they are now. The Consecration Prayer begins :— 

‘All glory be to thee, Almighty God, our heavenly Father, for that 

thou of thy tender mercy didst give .. .’ 
When the priest lays his hands upon the Elements words from Cranmer’s 
Epiclesis are said at that point. After the Consecration Prayer the 
Prayer of Oblation, enriched by thanksgiving for ‘ blessed Passion .. . 
mighty Resurrection, ... glorious Ascension’, is introduced by the rubric 
‘Then may he say’. How simple the permission : this Prayer Book is 
a book for peace as for holiness, for the peace of good sense and good 
will. The Lord’s Prayer is joined with the Canon, and here as always 
the Eastern doxology is omitted: on the other hand, Collects are 
generally concluded with their Western doxologies. A small emendation 
is ‘suggested ’ in the translation of the Lord’s Prayer :— 

‘Thy will be done : 

In earth even as in heaven.’ 

That is faithful to the Greek, and in harmony with Eph. vi 12, Heb. 
ix 23. 

The shorter and surely better opening of the Litany should be 

noticed. Those who have for a few months prayed 


*O God the Holy Ghost, the Comforter 


O holy, blessed, and glorious Trinity, one God perfect in power, in 

wisdom, in goodness, 
Have mercy upon us’ 
will hardly wish to go back to a more didactic piety. 

These are but samples of an abundant merchandise. Compline, 
Baptism, Catechism, the very various intercessions and thanksgivings 
with much else must be left to readers and worshippers to test and 
‘enjoy. They will do so with the more ease because the book has been 
printed in the best style of the Cambridge Press, fine type, well spread 
page, unobtrusive art. Careful persons may like to draw a pencil 
through a superfluous ¢ in the Latin heading of Psalm xlix, probably the 
only error of the kind. 

A. NAIRNE. 
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CHRONICLE 


OLD TESTAMENT AND RELATED LITERATURE. 


Dr S. A. B. MERCER, Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament in the 
Western Theological Seminary, Chicago, is the editor of a new ‘ Biblical 
and Oriental Series’, the first volume of which, from his own pen, is 
The Life and Growth of Israel (Morehouse Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., 1921). Here in 170 small pages he rapidly sketches the political 
and religious history, supplementing the Old Testament with the 
external sources, on which he had previously published a handy little 
volume (/. 7. S. xvi 146). As a sympathetic, concise, and well-written 
statement, the book will attract many readers, who will find in it an 
agreeable introduction to the more serious treatment of problems which 
lie outside its scope. While adopting a moderate critical position 
Dr Mercer adheres as far as possible to the ordinary Old Testament 
narrative as a whole: hence his book is a critical restatement of the 
biblical framework rather than an independent history of Palestine 
in which the biblical and other sources find their proper place ; and the 
difference is an important one. The chapters are on ‘the rock whence 
Israel was hewn’, Israel’s infancy (Exodus, &c.), childhood (Joshua and 
Judges), youth (Samuel), coming-of-age (Solomon to Amos), maturity 
(Amos to the Exile), her ripened maturity (Fall of Jerusalem to the 
Maccabees), and her residuary gifts (thence to the destruction of 
Jerusalem). These titles fairly indicate the writer’s view of Israelite 
developement ; their picturesqueness and suggestiveness will be re- 
cognized. But they tend to ignore the highly developed ideas in 
Palestine before the entrance of Israel ; they pass over periods of serious 
political and social disintegration, and, what is more essential, they 
ignore the evidence for the compositeness, not merely of the narratives 
but also of the actual perspectives of the past. So different were the 
conceptions of the past that prevailed that more has to be done in the 
way of literary-historical criticism before the stages in the developement 
of Israel can be followed, and a new synthesis of the historical and ~ 
religious vicissitudes safely presented. 

The edition of the Books of Nahum, Habakkuk, and Zephaniah by 
the late Prof. A. B. Davidson for the ‘Cambridge Bible’, has been 
re-issued under the competent hands of the Rev. H. C. O. Lanchester. 
Attention has been paid to the better known modern literature, the 
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notes have been adapted to the text of the Revised Version, and sup- 
plementary notes have been added in many places. It is admittedly 
difficult to revise another’s work, especially in the case of the prophecies 
whose subject-matter presents such serious difficulties as these do, and 
Mr Lanchester decided, no doubt wisely, to avoid overloading the book 
and running the risk of confusing the readers for whom it is intended. 
At the same time, while attention is very rightly drawn to the discussions 
of Dr St J. Thackeray and Prof. Burkitt in the JourRNAL (xii no. 46, xvi 
no. 61), I miss a reference to Mr Stonehouse’s useful book (/. 7. S. xiii 
p- 134, cf. pp. 85 sqq.). It is true that Davidson’s position as regards 
literary criticism was throughout relatively conservative, and this position 
is pretty closely kept even where, in my opinion, it is no longer 
tenable. Moreover, even if my own article on Zephaniah in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica contained views too radical to register in this 
book, yet, as a matter of principle, notice might have been taken of 
Canon Box and the Rev. Wheeler Robinson who write on Nahum and 
Habakkuk respectively in the same widely-circulated publication. In 
view of the fact that practically all the biblical articles in that work 
were brought up to date, and that—for good or for evil—theories and 
conclusions are there widely promulgated which sometimes represent an 
advance upon current text-books, it may be suggested that—if only as 
a matter of principle—in educational books like the present, more 
attention might perhaps be paid to what other works, also educational, 
and more or less popular and accessible, have been steadily instilling 
into their readers. 

In Zhe Ship ‘ Tyre’ (Longmans, Green & Co., 1920), Mr Wilfred H. 
Schoff, secretary of the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, has made 
a close study of the well-known chapters of Ezekiel, illustrating very 
fully and in an interesting way the details of ancient commerce, and 
discovering in them both a symbolism and a stern warning for our age. 
We have in fact, to quote the sub-title, ‘a symbol of the fate of con- 
querors as prophesied by Isaiah, Ezekiel, and John, and fulfilled at 
Nineveh, Babylon, and Rome’. The author provides abundant notes 
on the subject-matter of the chapters, drawn from a large variety of 
sources. What he has collected, for example, on ancient ships, spices, 
precious stones, &c., gives his book an independent interest of its own. 
As regards his views of the symbolism it may be noticed that Tyre is 
taken to be Chaldea ; the cargo of the ship is a symbol of the institutions 
of the priesthood and princedom of Judah which Babylon had profaned ; 
and her doom is the doom of Babylon itself (p. 59). Proceeding, he 
ingeniously argues that in the Apocalypse of St John Ezekiel’s method 
has been closely followed. The Jews were then suffering under Rome 
as, in the days of Ezekiel, the oppressor was Babylon. Quoting 
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Rev. xviii he suggests that the ‘list of articles of trade might stand for 
a sketch of the commerce of Rome, but when examined in detail it is 
evidently no more than a selection from the tabernacle and temple 
specifications (Ex. xxv-xxx, 1 Chron. xxix), with a few changes, due to 
the Rabbinical interpretations of Ezekiel’. Other points of contact are 
suggested, and Mr Schoff states that ‘ the expression of political defiance 
by substitution of names is the foundation of the Apocalypses’ ; the sym- 
bolical pictures of wealth and commerce are ‘an assertion of civil right, 
and of the fate that awaits the conqueror in every palace and age’. 
Apart from a number of precarious conjectures and combinations, 
Mr Schoff’s study has a twofold interest, partly in the suggestion that 
the symbolism of Ezekiel and the Apocalypse may be related, and 
partly also as an illustration of the perennial readiness to find symbolical 
meanings, whether they be there or no. As pointed out by Sir George 
Adam Smith in a brilliant, though little known, monograph on Trade 
and Commerce (Zncyclopaedia Biblica vol. iv)—it is more than an 
‘article’—trade and commerce certainly exercised powerful influence 
upon religious and other ideas, and whether or no the author be correct in 
finding a biblical prototype of the ‘ship of the state’, he has at least 
shewn that the biblical ideas relating to commerce deserve a deeper 
study than they have received. 

The Language of Palestine and Adjacent Regions by the Rev. J. 
Courtenay James, M.A., B.D. (T. & T. Clark, 1920), is really a unique 
book of its kind. Start with an interest in the Semitic languages as 
such, and collect from all possible sources all kinds of miscellaneous 
information relating to inscriptions, papyri, and other literature, and this 
book is the result. Classify an almost overwhelming mass of data to 
illustrate grammar, syntax, and vocabulary; trace the causes which 
operate in the rise and fall of languages; follow the path of varying 
dialects: and one can form some idea of what Mr James has done. 
The introductory chapter notes historical outlines, race-classification, 
evolution of thought and language, earliest writing, &c. Other chapters 
are on empire and language (the Babylonian, Persian, and Greek 
periods), linguistic genealogy, Semitic constructions, Aramaeans and 
Hebrews, inscriptions and the Old Testament, Semitic scripts, Aramaic 
dialects, Nabataean, the Targums, and an epilogue. It is the sort of 
miscellaneous and undigested work which drives the serious student to 
desperation ; but it is eminently one likely to attract readers whom the 
graver and more systematic works would only repel. There are many 
flaws and signs of lack of co-ordination ; thus, as regards the Amarna 
Letters, it is wrongly stated that they prove the use of Aramaic_as early 
as 1400 B.C. (p. 151), while elsewhere it is said that they are in 
Canaanite (p. 14). The standard edition, too, is unfortunately said to 
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be that of Winckler (1896), whereas that of Knudtzon with notes by 
Weber and Ebeling (1915) is alone authoritative. Among other strange 
views is this, that the Semitic priests faced the south and, moving their 
hand to the east, the source of light and wisdom, naturally wrote from 
right to left (p. 18)! The book is the outcome of many years’ study 
and, despite its defects, contains so much that is interesting that one may 
agree with the foreword contributed by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge who, 
testifying to its high interest, remarks that he knows of no other book 
in which the languages of Palestine are similarly treated, and points out 
that ‘the need for such an introduction to the study of the languages, 
history, and archaeology of western Asia is very great at the present 
moment’. 

Equally elaborate and ambitious in its scope is Wile and Jordan, by 
the Rev. G. A. Frank Knight, M.A., F.R.S.E. (Jas. Clarke & Co., 1921). 
It treats of ‘the archaeological and historical inter-relations between 
Egypt and Canaan from the earliest times to the Fall of Jerusalem in 
A.D. 70.’ An extensive volume of nearly 600 large pages with five 
maps, appendices and three indexes, it is the work of an independent 
writer who has personal acquaintance with the lands in question, and 
has spared no pains to ransack almost every book or periodical dealing 
directly or indirectly with his subject. Indeed, one of the features of 
the volume is the index of over 1,700 different books and journals to 
which the text refers. It is impossible not to admire Mr Knight’s zeal 
and industry, the fulness of his treatment, and the ease with which he 
marshals his data. Though written for the general reader, expert 
students will find it advisable to see what he has turned up, and 
repeatedly one has been struck to find that this or the other minute 
point has not escaped his attention. He has given a very vivid descrip- 
tion of the course of history, illustrating social and religious life and 
thought, trade and commerce, political and military matters. The 
excavations in Palestine and Egypt on the one hand, apocalyptic and 
pseudepigraphical writings on the other, have been laid under contribu- 
tion, and, throughout, the writer has striven to adopt an independent 
attitude. But where questions of judgement arise he is apt to prove 
disappointing, and, despite his admirable intensive study of the field, 
one must sincerely regret the absence of that wider knowledge which 
would have prevented unsafe or impossible views. In spite of all 
apparent evidence to the contrary it is simply impossible to date the 
Egyptian Twelfth Dynasty so early as he does (in 3459-3246 B.c.) ; and 
to place the Israelite oppression in the time of Thothmes III, and the 
Exodus under Amenhotep II, does intolerable violence to other evidence 
which must be held to be of superior validity. Nor may we co-ordinate 
the movements of the Khabiru (or Sa-Gaz) in the Amarna Letters with 
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an entry of Israel after forty years in the wilderness ; for not only are 
these mysterious people found up to the north of Palestine, but, as 
Prof. Burney has fully shewn, there are no points of contact in the 
historical representations. It is rather significant that about one-third 
of a page is devoted to an old conjecture, admittedly baseless, that 
Judah is mentioned in the Letters (p. 220); and it is unfortunate that 
Knudtzon’s edition was not used consistently in place of that of 
Winckler (p. 221, &c.). Mr Knight approves of Béhl’s argument that if 
the Amarna Letters do not mention the well-known sites of Bethel, 
Jericho, Beersheba, Shiloh, or Gibeon, it is because (ex yf.) they were 
already in the hands of the Hebrews (Khabiru) ; but the Khabiru took 
a number of cities which we cannot identify, some cities changed hands 
more than once, and according to Judges i and other passages, certain 
very important towns remained in the hands of the Canaanites, and one 
of them, Taanach, certainly was taken by the Khabiru—for a time, at 
all events. Mr Knight very characteristically looks for Egyptian in- 
fluence in the account of the wanderings (ch. xiv), the Book of Job 
(ch. xxviii), not to mention Ecclesiastes, &c. There is no doubt that 
Egyptian influence in Palestine was deep, perhaps deeper than is 
usually suspected ; but, on the other hand, it is necessary to determine 
whether any alleged Egyptian parallel or analogy is exclusively Egyptian. 
For example, he ingeniously emends the ‘new’ sword worn by Ishbi- 

benob, into the deadly Egyptian Khopfesh (wen for wn) ; but according 
' to Prof. Sayce (Quarterly Statement of the Palest. Explor. Fund, 1905, 
p. 88), the Aopesh corresponds to the characteristic scimitar found at 
Gezer, and also familiar in Assyria as the weapon bearing the name of 
Adad-nirari I (now in the British Museum). Further, the phraseology 
of Palestinian and other chiefs in the Amarna Letters has many note- 
worthy points of contact with Egyptian style, and was probably to 
a considerable extent common to both lands. From Boghaz Keui 
tablets to South Arabian inscriptions, and from the Nile to the 
Euphrates we find a certain homogeneity such that specific influences 
are everywhere difficult to prove, except in the most obvious cases. On 
p- 390 Mr Knight places side by side, Job’s confession and the 
Egyptian Negative Confession, but he rightly points out that ‘ we see at 
once their fundamental similarity, and their temperamental, ethical, and 
racial differences’. And this is essentially what we find elsewhere, and 
sober‘criticism has to do justice to both the differences and the resem- 
blances. ll in all, when allowance is made for some typical weaknesses, 
this bulky volume will always repay careful attention at the hands of 
a cautious reader. 

Miss Lina Eckenstein, after working with Prof. Petrie at the Egyptian 
remains in Southern Sinai (1905-1906), was led to make a wider study 
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of the part this district has played in the history of religion. Her 
History of Sinai (S.P.C.K., 1921) is a concise and useful survey from 
the earliest records to the present day. As the site of an ancient cult 
of the moon deity (Sin), and associated with Amalek—a name with 
which she connects the AMelukhkha of the old Babylonian records—it 
has another interest in the many traces of old Egyptian occupation, and 
the sanctuary of Serabit el-Khadim is of extreme archaeological impor- 
tance for the Semitic features which have been recognized there. 
Prof. Petrie’s Researches in Sinai (1906) not only showed the value of 
this place but made known a script which, if Dr Alan Gardiner is right, 
is the true prototype of the Semitic alphabet. It is a great advantage to 
have a résumé of the archaeological evidence in this little history, but it 
is as well to draw a distinction between it, for which we are grateful, and 
some of the inferences based thereupon. While we cannot follow the 
ingenious book of a foreign writer—who found traces of Kenites in 
Serabit—it is equally difficult to agree with the authoress in her effort to 
associate Moses with Serabit and the monistic reform of the ‘ heretic’ 
Amenhotep IV. She urges that refugees of this reform fled from Egypt 
and settled down here ; that the spot was visited by Moses ; and she dates 
the Exodus at the time of the reaction in favour of the older religion. By 
a slip she also associates the feminine of Baal, viz. Baalath, which she 
writes Ba-alat, with the Alilat of Herodotus (p. 24), and not only does she 
place undue reliance upon the traditions of Amalek, but she dangerously 
combines the Egyptian Sopd with the Hebrew shophet ‘judge’. Apart 
from her theory of Israelite associations with Serabit, and all that is 
bound up with it, there is much in the book that is of great interest. 
She surveys the Nabataean period, and the Sinaitic inscriptions, she 
treats of the hermits of Sinai and their writings, the famous convent, the 
visits of crusaders and pilgrims, and finally, after a few pages upon 
recent decades, she ends, as we all do, with a question on what the 
future will bring. 

Seven members of the Glasgow University Oriental Society 
presented to (the late) Dr James Robertson Studia Semttica et Orientalia 
(MacLehose, Jackson & Co., Glasgow, 1920). Mr. J. R. Buchanan dis- 
cusses various Hebrew synonyms (‘shut, close, stop up’). Mr W. M. 
Christie identifies Capernaum with Tell Hum which contains the ruins 
ofa very large and important town which would be quite unknown unless 
the identification be adopted. He enlarges upon the remains of an 
interesting Synagogue, the one which ‘Christ Himself attended in 
company with His Apostles’, and he refers to the clear traces of the 
figure of a Roman eagle which would obviously not have been tolerated 
in Jerusalem (Jos. B./. i 33, 2-4), and which, now chipped and de- 
faced, was probably mutilated when, after the fall of Bether, Judaism was 
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carried into Galilee. Prof. A. R.S. Kennedy gives an account of Jewish 
everyday life as reflected in the Mishnah Treatise Shabbath—the treatise 
which declared what must zo¢ be done on the Sabbath. We learn that 
children made pets of live locusts, that fat-tailed rams were accommodated 
with little carts to carry the tail, that false teeth were known, and even 
the ‘ tooth of gold’; that the ‘golden city’ ornament was the mural or 
turreted crown depicted on coins on the heads of city-goddesses, and 
much else. Prof. Kennedy thus adds to his list of informing and ex- 
ceedingly interesting excursuses already familiar in the Zcyclopaedia 
Biblica (articles on fish, food, fowl, &c.). R. B. Pattie briefly discusses 
the synchronisms of the book of Kings, urging, zméer alia, that the 
northern calendar began six months later than the Judaean, and that, as 
in Egypt, sons were often associated with their fathers. Prof. Edward 
Robertson translates a curious compilation on Arab calligraphy by 
Abu ’l-Mukarim Shams ad-Din Muhammad ibn Abd ar-Rahman al- 
Bakri (about a. D. 1517); it is of special interest for the variety of its 
sources, and for the light it throws upon the ‘mansidb writing’. 
Prof. W. B. Stevenson describes a number of Moslemcharms. Finally, 
Prof. D. B. Macdonald writes, all too briefly, on ‘the Pre-Abrahamic 
Stories of Genesis as a part of the Wisdom Literature’. Critics have 
analysed the narratives and sought their ultimate origins ; we have now 
to ask the redactor’s purpose. And Prof. Macdonald argues that he had 
more philosophic insight than we allow; he wished to convey certain 
philosophic ideas, and used the stories to clothe them, and so to teach 
a cancrete-minded and pragmatical people to whom ‘ truth of idea’ com- 
pletely overrode ‘truth of fact’. The Wisdom Literature was not 
a sudden phenomenon, there was a pre-philosophical stage, which, how- 
ever, for our purposes we dare not call ‘ philosophy’, although philo- 
ophical ideas were in the germ. On the principle of continuity we 
=. ct such a prior stage, and when one recalls how primitive rite and 
ritual had implicit in it ideas which became explicit in ethical and theo- 
logical doctrine, and how mythology has led to philosophy, Prof. 
Macdonald’s thesis is an attractive one. As a matter of detail it is 
curious that he should renounce Gen. xi as ‘an untouched piece of folk- 
lore’. Here, after an overwhelming catastrophe—ascribed to man’s in- 
iquity—a new internationalism begins and men attempt to reach heaven. 
But quite in keeping with the ideas of the ‘jealousy of the gods’ and of 
divine transcendence, this is a piece of arrogance which is not to be 
borne. Mankind are once more divided, the scene is laid for the 
inauguration of a new drama, and the ancestor of the Hebrews is intro- 
duced. That is to say, we see here an implicit philosophy of history, 
a religious one, which must have originated at some period of disinte- 
gration and has curious points of resemblance with the current antipathy 
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to all forms of transcendentalism, with the supreme if not excessive self- 
assurance, and with the floating fears of a complete disintegration. At 
all events, Prof. Macdonald’s little essay is in fact highly suggestive and 
opportune, and the Glasgow University Oriental Society is to be con- 
gratulated on a volume which, we hope, will have successors. 

Among other results of the new outburst of archaeological zeal in 
Jerusalem we have to welcome the first Annual of the American School 
of Oriental Research in Jerusalem (Yale University Press, 1920). It 
contains a selection of papers which have for some time past awaited 
publication. Prof. C. C. Torrey, the editor, and the director of the 
School in rgoo-r1gor, gives the first detailed account of a Phoenician 
necropolis at Sidon, excavated in rgo1. He describes a number of fine 
sarcophagi, and, inter alia, has to record a fine specimen of Sidonian 
dentistry ; a ‘ bridge’ of golden wire strengthening the loose lower front 
teeth of a bad case of pyorrhea alveolaris, the sound teeth on either 
side being used as ‘pillars’. Incidentally we may remember that 
perhaps the earliest medical remedy, that alluded to in the papyrus 
Ebers (¢. sixteenth century B.c.), came from ‘a Semite from Gebal 
(Byblus)’. The late Prof. Hinckley G. Mitchell contributes a most 
elaborate account of the walls of Jerusalem with Seventy-one plates. 
Prof. L. B. Paton has a short notice of survivals of primitive religion in 
modern Palestine. We may note, for example, that a holy tree south of 
Baniyads has been rendered orthodox by being treated as the burial- 
place of the patriarch Judah. Here and elsewhere Christians and 
Mohammedans participate in the same cult. As usual, the wa/d is more 
feared than Allah, because he is near and more alive! To the shrine 
of Sheikh Abdullah, south of Damascus, a sheaf of wheat from every 
threshing-floor is presented, ‘as in ancient times it was presented to the 
local ba‘al’. As is well-known the points of contact between the modern 
beliefs and practices and those of the days of the Baals are extremely 
suggestive, but it is rather an exaggeration to say that ‘at many places 
.. . all the rites of the primitive sanctuaries of Canaan are still kept up’ 
(p. 65). In any event, the facts are of great importance for the inter- 
pretation of the intervening centuries—after the Old Testament period, 
as we shall see in the next two works (below). Prof. Warren J. Moulton 
in ‘Gleanings on Archaeology and Epigraphy’ deals with cup-markings 
in a neolithic area near Beit Ta‘amir, with some ‘ pyxes’ (which, how- 
ever, R. P. Ronzevalle asserts to be mirrors, amulets, &c., Quart. Stat., 
October 1921, p. 172), and with some Palestinian figurines, unmistake- 
able evidences of an Astarte (or related) cult, and dating as late as the 
early centuries of the Christian era. An account of a Greek inscription 
from Caesarea (Palestinae) also gives occasion for the mention of other 
indications of paganism underlying early Christianity. 
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A new and helpful contribution to the study of Old Testament 
religion from the industrious pen of the Rev. W. O. E. Oesterley, D.D., 
is on the subject of Jmmortality and the Unseen World (S.P.C.K., 1921). 
It is, as the introductory chapter explains, on the lines of comparative 
religion,’ which means, briefly, that from a survey of the average customary 
thought of man, and from a deeper study of the life and thought of 
south-west Asia, one is entitled to approach the Old Testament with 
certain presuppositions, and see how far it agrees with them, and where 
and why there are differences. Dr Oesterley does good service in 
emphasizing the far-reaching incompatibilities of thought in the Old 
Testament so far as the above subject is concerned. In the course of 
a rapid survey of the demonology, angelology, ideas of Rephaim and 
Sheol, ancestor-cult, necromancy, mourning and burial customs, he finds 
a cleavage between popular and orthodox ideas, and between current 
religion and prophetic teaching; and the result is that we have to 
recognize more clearly not only developements in time but contemporary 
differences among different circles. The book is simply written and 
exceedingly suggestive for what it contains, and the special questions it 
raises. As regards details, a fuller discussion of angelology is called for : 
it is noteworthy that in Judg. vi the ‘angel of Yahweh’ is addressed as 
Adonai, and only when he manifests his power does Gideon fear death ; 
but in Judg, xiii the ‘man of God’ is Ze an ‘angel of Yahweh’, and 
when the ‘man’ manifests his true character as an ‘angel of God’ 
Manoah at once fears death—rather different conceptions of divinity pre- 
vailed. Further, the idea that God keeps men’s souls in a bag (1 Sam. 
Xxv 29) is essentially only a rudimentary form of the beautiful expression 
of personal confidence in Ps. lxxiii 23 sqq.—in each case man believes 
he is in some way bound up with his God, although naturally the forms 
taken by the belief represent different stages of developement.' To 
Dr Oesterley’s statement that ‘ the origin of the idea of angels, so far as 
the O. T. is concerned, is probably to be sought ... in Gen. vi 2-4’ 
(p. 53), it must be objected that the first reference in the pages of the 
Bible is not to be confused with the reference itself which presupposes 
the existence of some fuller organic body of myth which has been lost, 
although later forms of it are familiar. Nor may one confuse the steps 
in the developement of ideas, as judged from our modern position 
(pp. 210sqq.), with the actual chronological vicissitudes. The exile 
admittedly influenced life and thought most profoundly (pp. 202 sqq.), 


1 The passage in 1 Samuel is abundantly illustrated in Frazer Folk-lore in the 
O. T. ii 506 sqq. (1918), and had previously been pointed out by myself in the 
Jewish Quarterly Review 1901, p. 446 sq., where a reference is made to 2 Sam. xxi 17 
for the conception of the life of a people as bound up with their king, a conception 
in keeping with old ideas of the divine kingship. 
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but it is very important to remember that about that age there was a 
certain disintegration, and a prominence of relatively simpler conditions ; 
and these sever the older cultural history (to the fall of the two monar- 
chies) from the new line of evolution which carries us down to the rise 
of Christianity. Attention may also be drawn to Dr Oesterley’s chapter 
on the Rephaim, Nephilim, &c., who were in some quarters regarded as 
prehistoric giants of old time (pp. 72 sqq-). Such a belief is ‘ primitive’ ; 
but, as we can see from Arab ignorance of ancient history and civiliza- 
tion, it is of sociological rather than of chronological significance. That 
is, Owing to special circumstances the knowledge of the past has faded 
away in circles which retain only legendary and mythical ideas of their 
predecessors." There is much else that invites comment. The 
‘primitive’ idea that death is abnormal, something to be explained 
(p. 193), brings with it the more complicated fact that beliefs and 
practices will often imply very definite ideas or convictions which, how- 
ever, have not yet been formulated. Often in the rites for the dead the 
concept of deatin has hardly arisen ; it is not that men are thought to be 
dead, but rather that they are not thought to be no longer living. 
Finally, there are many popular and persisting cravings and intuitions 
which insist upon some outlet, and these are apt to be hindered by 
reforming movements. There was clearly much in the old current 
religion—especially in and around Jerusalem itself—which we can term 
‘barbaric’; and the more spiritual aspects of the religion of Yahweh 
destroyed popular and current ideas, and failed to replace them. 
It is easy to see how the loftier types of the worship of Yahweh would 
seriously affect those ideas which, crude and superstitious though they 
were, were the outcome of universal psychical needs. And the study of 
popular religion gives us the result. The study of O.T. religion, or, 
rather, of the history of Palestine during the centuries covered by the 
O. T., passes into a new stage when we realize that we have not merely 
to trace some ‘upward’ course of religious developement, but also to 
trace set-backs and failures, and consider the religion and the religious 
needs of those who lay outside what we call the line of progress. 


1 A very instructive illustration of this is afforded by the later notion that the 
hill-country of Judah, &c., was held by Anakim, remnants of whom still remained in 
Gaza, and other Philistine cities (Josh. xi 21-23). These interchange with Phili- 
stines even as the latter interchange with Amorites in 1 Sam. vii 14. Now, in the 
fights between David’s men and the Philistines, &c., we meet with ‘sons of the 
Raphah’ (2 Sam xxi 16, 18, 20), and, as Budde points out (ad Joc.), these are 
really’ Rephaim, prehistoric inhabitants of the land. The popular traditions of 
David’s conquests are of victory over prehistoric worthies, and they associate them- 
selves with what other traditions tell of similar worthies at Hebron and of the 
Nephilim seen by Caleb and the other spies (Num. xiii 33). The traditions of 
Ephraim itself were far more ‘ historical’: see Josh. x 1-37, xi, &c. 
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The Doctrine of Merits in Old Rabbinical Literature is a subject of 
interest to Christians no less than to Jews, and the valuable monograph 
by Dr A. Marmorstein (one of the publications of Jews’ College, 
London, 1920) throws welcome light upon the theology of the Rabbis. 
Nearly 200 pages crowded with excerpts and with numerous notes form 
a goodly storehouse of material, and although it is not very conveniently 
arranged and full of repetitions, an adequate index atones for short- 
comings on this score. It requires some little trouble to steer one’s way 
clearly through the mass of material, though at the end we realize that 
the author has given us a most exhaustive treatment of the subject and 
every facility for checking or criticizing his views. And the result is 
to display the prominent part which the discussions of the Rabbis hold 
in the actual developement of religious thought. The main outlines 
are easily recognizable. A merit is the beneficial effect—material¢ 
moral, or spiritual—of a meritorious deed. It is due to positive acts 
(pp. 3 sq. 31, 175), faith (p. 90), the Torah and the study of it (p. 65), 
chastity (p. 69), sacrifice, tithes, charity, circumcision, and the observance 
of the Sabbath and other festivals. It is also due to pious women 
(p. 172), and most especially to the acts of righteous men, in particular 
the men of old, like Abraham, Isaac, Judah, Joseph, Moses, &c.—these 
represent great ideals and ‘ personify the great moral teachings for which 
Judaism lives’ (p. 25). Merits can be accumulated, they are efficacious 
in a variety of ways, and are the cause of what is otherwise unaccount- 
able or undeserved (p. 9). If they fail, it may be because they will be 
effective only in the next world. They are an admirable illustration of 
fundamental convictions of solidarity. The merits of fathers affect the 
children, but children can also help their parents (pp. 156, 163). One 
member of the community can help the rest—one just man may atone 
for Israel or die for a whole generation (p. 173 sq.). But vicarious sin 
is the counterpart of vicarious merit ; innocent wives or children die 
because of the ritual and other offences of husbands or fathers. So, 
one Israelite can endanger the rest (p. 187), one sinner can destroy 
many righteous. In this way the failure of merits can be explained ; 
sin makes the innocent suffer. The solidarity is also international ; 
Israel’s sins can make the Gentiles suffer, but the latter also partake of 
Israel’s merits (p. 187). It includes the animals—in the Alexander 
story ; and it is cosmic, when a just man by his prayers brings rain, but 
only in his locality (p. 71, like a local saint !). There must bea ‘ merit’ 
for everything ; the Gentiles can have merits, and unless Rome had 
merits she could not have been a world-wide power. Why was the 
world created? Why did it exist? The Stoics discussed the question 
(pp. 28, 108), and Christians thought that all was predetermined for 
themselves or for the Church (p. 111). The Christians also said that 
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God had not forgiven Israel—the charge needed discussion (pp. 69 sq., 
79, 152); they also alleged that the Jews were useless (p. 97)—the 
mobs in those days cared more for anti-Jewish denunciation than for 
the Sermon on the Mount. Attacked from without and weakened 
within the Jews as aforetime gained new confidence, they revived old 
apocalyptic teaching (2 Esdr. vi 56): the world was made for Israel, who 
was the source of all blessing (p. 97). Christian controversy led to re 
action against the figure of Adam (p. 137); moreover, it was unsafe to 
stress the merits of Abraham, because the Gentiles could argue with the 
names of Ishmael and Isaac, of Esau and Jacob (p. 141). Further, 
the merits of martyrs were rarely exploited (pp. 57, 105). On the other 
hand, inter-Jewish controversies were far more instructive. Could 
a man’s merits benefit himself, much less another (p. 38)? The doc- 
trine of merits opened the way to obvious abuses (p. 30), which were 
freely recognized ; and there was strong and anonymous opposition to 
the merits of the fathers, especially in the third century (pp. 164 sqq.). 
Emphasis is then laid upon the merits of the children and their effect 
upon others (p. 95). But in Judaism as in other religions the doctrine 
of vicarious merits was always more popular (p. 164); it is too stern 
a task for man to stand upon his own legs. Moreover, the doctrine of 
merits might seem to disparage God ; the more the stress is laid upon 
human worth, the easier the path to magic. On the one hand, it could 
be declared that merits are not weighed, God through His mercy can 
make the slightest merit effective (p. 67 sq.) ; on the other hand, there 
are those, says the author, by whom even the words in the Kaddish are 
supposed to possess magical power (p. 163). In fine, the question of 
merits was fully discussed in the light of the age—man needed salvation 
and found it in this doctrine. There are points of contact with Stoicism 
and Buddhism. Fundamental ideas were being threshed out—vicarious 
atonement, solidarity, and the theory of causation. The Jews were still 
at the stage of a ‘ moral philosophy’; causation is on the moral plane, 
and not, as earlier, simply a theistic problem. Inthe Buddhist wheel of 
life and chain of causation we see other attempts to connect causality with 
behaviour. The doctrine of merits was almost as sweeping as that of 
Karma itself, and in these old religious and other discussions we perceive 
how the eternal problems are approached and solved. The Rabbis were 
true to their ancestry, and their conception of fundamental solidarity is 
the heir of the earlier teaching of Divine Righteousness. They made 
a worthy and permanent contribution to religious thought, and 
Dr Marmorstein’s monograph is of very real value for the scientific 
study of religious ideas and their developement. 
STANLEY A. Cook. 
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